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“ Consider the Liles, how they grow.” FIFTEEN-CENT RE ADINGC-BOOKS. 


Standard Works on Botany.iThe Riverside Literature Series, 


By ALPHoxsy) Woop, Ph.U. This work contains, first, a simp'e treatise on the science of 
botaay. comm neing wits singie and sinpl forms, viz., tue leaf, und advancing by an :m- With Introductions, Notes, Historical Sketcher, and Bicgraphical 


perce -ptibie vace , te the higver combimatiuns, both 1a Forms, Growth, Life, and Classification Sketches. Each Number 15 cents. 
of Plants, Exaninasion Price, $1.0), 
1. Longfellow’s Evangeline. 


The Class Book of Botany. 


By ALPHONSO Wow, Ph. ‘tue Jas: Book is of the bighest grade. It includes a full 2. Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
expositi n of the principles ot the science, tog-tuer witn a Flora, or oe criptwn of all cur ; ; y 
plan's. both native and }oreign. In tois work cach and every species ‘g delineated in popoler 3. Longfellow’s The Courtship of Mites Standish. DRaMaTizeD for 
as well as in tecnnic:! terms, while a vast and comprehensive syste of Analytical Tables, private theatrical; in schools and families, 
perv ding the whol: Flor’, conducts the inqu.rer ala:ost immcdiately ty the point o1 his re- 4. Whittier’s Snow Bound, and Among the Hiils. 


search. Exa'nination Price, $2.50. 


5. Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler Keezar, Maud Muller, and 


The American Botanist and Florist. MS ir ; other Poems 
mm Duals oO tany publi-h-d m this countr s is t t sui f “ . 
sastrucwon us we lias for oiuenstiels. assiention Price, $1.35. ene ae Rae eae 6. Haier, Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle, and 
- er oens. 
w to Study Plants; or Fourteen Wee r 
Ho hy J. Some? Seonem (autuor Oo.” A FB. urteen Weeks? Weeks in. Botany. 7, 8,9. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History. 
and ALPHONSY Woov (1 thor of a series of B tanical Tex: Books). This work has beca In three paris ¢ 
prep reii respense to sepea‘ed calls from teachers fora Botany on the pian of the Fourteea 10. Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories. 


Weeks’ series in Science. Examination Price, $1.00, 
Woed’s tlustrated Plant Record 11. Longfellow’s The Children’s Hour, and other Selections, 
. . . . . 
By ALPHONSO WOOD, Ph.v. ‘he value of botanical analysis as ax educator, in de 12. S‘udies in Longfellow. Containing Thirty-tw» Topics for Suudy, with 
veloping the f+culcy of atten ion, of discern 1 ent, rea-on, judgment and generalization, has Qu stions and References relating to each Topic. 
never been, and can iwt be. overestimateu. Introductory Price, 55 cents. ’ P 
13, 14. Longfellow’s The Song of Hiawatha, In two parts. 


The Botanical Cutfit. 


Comprising wail the ureustls for the Gathering, Preservation, and Analysis of Plantsand 15. Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, and other Poems, 
Flowers. Every stuvsent «f Botany shou!d poss ssan Ourfit. Interest in the study is thercby 16. Bayard Taylor’s Lars; a Pastoral af Norway. 
enhanced. and great vonveaience »ffor'ed. [tis sure w repay the investment. Outfit com- 9 ’ 
prses: Tin curs, 1txil in. 84-5 Tweez2s, Wee Netting, Stiaps. Kafe, « lant Recerd, Micro- 17, 18. Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book. In two partst 
scope, Pres-ing Paver, Trowel. Every acticleia this vutfitiswarranted first-ciass. Price, $8.00. 19, 20. Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography. With a chapter com- 
Flora Atlantica. ee ae Pee ys CPST ee pleting the Life. In two parts.} 
y ALPHONSO “OOD, Ph.D. criptive ny; being a succinct analytic] Flora, in- ; y lin? -00r hd 
Cuding all 1be plants w owiog in the Unireo States from the Atlanuc Coast te the Mississippi 21. Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Almanac, and other 
Hiver. Introductory Price, $1.25. Exchange Price, 84 cts. 2, 23 Pa sth eT 1 
De b € y aS. y arts 
Catalogus Plantarum in Nova-Czesarea Repertarum. 22, REnarTy Tengiwees Sate, tn two east 
Catslogue of Hlant. growing witout, Guitivatiun js the neute et New Jersey, with a 24. Washington’s Rules af Conduct, Letters and Addresses, 
specific description of ail the sp cies of violet found thereia. It contams directions tor be- ! ; 9, 
gieners aod suggestions fo tcachners, toget er witha Uirctorvo Living B itanists of North 25, 26. Longfellow ° The Golden Legend. In two Lange $ 
Awe ica and the West indies. By Oliver K. Willis, Ph.D. Price, One Dollar. 27. Thoreau’s Succession of Forest Trees, and Wild Apples. 


‘Yeachers and schowl officcrs desiring the Lest and treshest text bouks on the Science of 
Botany are respectfelly 1equested to commuricate with us. Sample copies of any of thes; books | tAlso in one volume, board covers, 45 cents. t Also in one volume, board covers 40 cents. 
wh be sen: for eXumination, post-paid, to any aduress in the United States on :eceipt o: the in- A descriptive circular, including a Prospecius of new nu ubers to ve issued monthly during 
troductory prive, by the publishers. the school year 1887-88, will be seut to any uddr ss on application. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, { sna 20s © 205 wamacn ave., cHtcaco. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, Wass. 
GRAWS BOoOTtaNICAZ TERXT-BOoOoES 


At once the Most Complete and the Best Botanical Series Published, comprising: 


GRAY’S Structural Botany. GRAY AND COULTER’S Manual of West-| GRAY’S Lessons in Botany. 
GOODALE’S Physiological Botany. ern Botany. GRAY’S Field, Forest and Garden Botany. 
GRAY’S Structural and Systematic Botany | GRAY’S Synoptical Flora—The Garnopetalee.| GRAY’S School and Field Botany. 
COULTER’S Manual of the Rocky Moun-|CHAPMAN’S Flora of the Southern U. S.| APGAR’S Plant Analysis. 

tains. GRAY’S How Plants Grow. GRAY’S Manual of Botany. 
THE SAME, Tourist’s Edition. GRAY’S How Plants Behave. GRAY’S Lessons and Manual. 


Send for our New Descriptive Pamphlet of Grays BoraniEs, containing Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the Author. Books for Introduction or 
Examination furnished on most favorable terms, 


EVISON, BLAKEMAN & CoO., 
753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS AND x rey a x NEED A GOOD 
puPILs woo TKUDY "THE STAHS ASTRONOMICAL ATLAS. 
The best and most attractive astronomical Atlas is The Constellatious, and How to find them, By WiLtiam Prox, F.R.A.S. Fully illustrated. It contains 13 fuil-psge maps 


showing the pusitioos of the cunst+llations in the sky during each wopta of any year; also two fu'l-page plates, showing the consteilations surrounding the North Pole and south Pole 
resp: ctively, a1 d numerous epecial cute, Gimgrains, ard explanatory tables, togevher with full and compkte d:scripti ns, explanations, etc. Pcice post-paid, $1.25. Sena for a copy. 


ta" Send for our new Catalogue and special Price Lists of cuy important | SILVER, ROGERS & C0., Publishers, 50 Bromfisid St., Bosten. 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 


new Eduenctional Publications and Supplies. Corresnondence is invited. 9 Bond Stieet, NEW YORK, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


By J. H. KELLOGG, M.D., 


Member of the American Medical Association, The American Public Health Arsoviation, Society D'Hygiene of France, British American Association 

for the Advancement of Science, Michigan State Board of Health, etc. 

The design of this book, is to present in as simple a manner as possible, such hygienic and physiological facts as 
are necessary to give to children a knowledge of the laws of healthful living. So far as possible, technical terms have 
been avoided and no matter has been introduced which has not practical reference to the preservation of health. The 
subject of Nurcoties aud Stimulants receives due attention and is treated in such manner as to adapt the book to the 
requirements of recent laws relating to Temperance in the Public Schools. Tne language so far as possible, is clear and 
simple, and definitions and statements are presented in a style suited to the comprehension of children and calculated to 
arouse their interest in the subject studied. 

Price for examination or introduction, 33 cents, mailing price, 40 cents. 


WESTERN ACENCY: | HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, (N=W ENCLAND ACENCY: 


, i in : 50 Bromfield Street 
bis “cicace we Franklin Square, New York City. BOSTON, MASS. ” 
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Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt ; 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled, 
But evil on itself shall back recoil, 

And mix no more with goodness, If this fail, 
The pillared firmament is rottenness. 

And earth’s base built on stubble. 


—MILTON. 





HE war excitement in Europe has not abated. 
Russia’s diplomatic relations with France are 
looked upon in Germany with suspicion. Austria’s 
attitude toward Russia is practically unchanged. 
Satisfactory progress is being made on the build- 
ings that will be used for the French Exposition 
next year. Some of the European governments will 
not take part in the Exposition, because it will be 
held on the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
French Revolution. The United States civil ser- 
vice rules have been revised, the principle having 
been kept in view of appointments and promotions 
for merit, tested by open competiton and proba- 
tion, and excluding political and personal influence. 
Serious riots have taken place in the mining regions 
of the Shenandoah Valley. 


108/ should be life. 


A YOUNG preacher picked up Bishop Pierce’s 
hat and put it on his head: it was au exact fit. 
“Why bishop,” said he, * your head and mine are 
exactly the same size.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the bishop, 
“on the outside.” That wasa good answer. *‘On 
the outside.” Yes, that’s all tens of thousands care 
about. On the outside! Good clothes, good boots, 
good hair, a good hat and a good cane and the work 
isdone. Askthem the good old question, ‘‘ Whe 
made you?” and they answer, “‘ Several persons. 
There is my tailor, Jones, he made my clothes: and 
there’s my shoemaker, Wilson, he made my boots: 
and there’s my hatter,Harris,he made my hat; you 
see, my friend, several had a hand at this job, and 
now don’t you think I’m well made?” ‘Yes, on the 
outside ! but what’s inside?” ‘‘On the inside? A 
good dinner, a little wine for my stomach, alittle 
whiskey punch, and inside my mouth a little 
tobacco.” ‘‘ But how aboutthe brain ?” ‘'O,that’s 
not required in good society. Cash fills a mighty 
emptiness !” And so it does. 
(ASH VS. CHARACTER. This case has been 
called in the courts and is now in process of 
trial. Cash has strong arguments but character is, 
on the whole, ahead. It is considered quite certain 
that it will go quite hard with cash in the final sum- 
ming up. 

Is a good character in the school teacher's desk 
worth much without good pay ¢ This question is so 
often asked we think there are some who think that 
character and salary are twin children. Pay should 
have nothing to do with the quality of the work 
done. A large salary is supposed to bring large 
qualifications, but this is not the fact. Much of the 
best work done in this world has no cash price. 
What we value most cannot be bought with money. 
How much is love by the pound, or happiness by 
the yard? Who ever saw patience quoted in the 
market, or prudence in the Stock Exchange? A good 
teacher has all of these virtues and they are without 
price. 





BURDETTE tells of a man whose “ dreary plati- 

\udes are never transfigured by the celestial 
glow of humor.” We trust he isnot a teacher. He 
may, if the people can standhis droning, drawl his 
life out in a pulpit, or in the court room, or ina 
store or better, all alone on some cold prairie 
digging post holes, but his dry and dusty person 
should never be seen in the school-room. There 
Children—-healthy children—are 
happy. They are full of good spirits—the best kind 
of spirits—that never intoxicate. Laugh, and every 
child will laugh with you. Put on a long face and 
preach and they will laugh at the preacher if they 
dare to. A good story, with a snap at the end like 
a whip, is better than a dose of advice. Throw rules 
to the dogs ! and post up every morning behind the 
teacher's desk a smiling face. Thisis good. O, how 
the children love a lovable, lovely, laughing teach 
er! Teachers, don’t, don’t grow dry asdust! Don’r! 


> 








** Whether of high or low degree, 

All men and women have ships at sea.” 
THEY are coming in. Alas! most never come, 

but they are hoped for all the same, and 

whether they come or not,the looking for them and 
hoping for them continues right on. The realiza- 
tions of life seldom equal its anticipations but this is 
no cause for discouragement. 

Educational reforms move slowly, but they move. 
This is one consolation, aad it is a great one. Even 
the most conservative places are waking up some- 
what. Old alphabet methods of learning to read 
are becoming obsolete, the spelling book is becom- 
ing the language book, arithmetic teaching is grow- 
ing into number teaching, elementary science teach- 





thousands of children, literature is walking into the 
school-room and finding a welcome there, the dry, 
old-time composition is burning up and attractive 
nerrations of every day events are taking its place. 
Qualification for teaching means something more 
than a knowledge of facts. Our ship is coming in ! 
We can see it move ! 





A‘ the battle of Prestonpans, Scotland, a High- 
land chief fell wounded by two balls. When 
they saw their chief fall the clan wavered. The 
dying chieftain saw it, and raising himself on his 
elbow, the blood gushing in streams from his 
wounds, he cried aloud, ‘‘I am not dead, my chil- 
dren; I am watching you tosee you do your duty.” 
These words revived the sinking courage of the 
brave Highlanders. They were fighting under the 
eye of their chief, and this consciousness put new 
energy into their arms. Not one of the great re- 
formers of the past is dead. They are buried, and 
the iascriptions on their tombstones are very old, 
and no one knows where some of them lie, but the 
call isthe same to us from them as of the Highland 
chief, ‘‘ Weare not dead, we are watching to see 
you do your duty.” Weare firm believers in im- 
mortality,—the immortality of ideas. No wave of 
thought dies. It cannot die. The thoughts of 
Quintilian lived as long as Rome lived. Froebel is 
alive, so is Arnold, and so is Horace Mann, and so 
is Parker. Such men never die. They cannot die. 
The world will not let them. Millions of men and 
women die, for there is no element of life in them. 
They do not think. Only the germs in their souls 
enter into futurity to grow under more favorable 
circumstances, but of real life-they have none. Let 
us thank God if there is any lifein us. How is it 
with you, dear reader ? 





QTATES that cannot help themselves should be 

helped by the general government. On this 
principle should be based the argument for state 
aid to education. It is true that some portions of 
our country are heavily weighted with ignorance: 
more heavily than they can bear. It is likely to 
crush all enterprise and even ail virtue out of them. 
The sooner these states can be aided, the better for 
the whole country will it be. It is useless to plead 
want of precedent. Any student of our history 
knows better than that. Now let us see what these 
facts teach us. 

The whole territory north of the Ohio River was 
ceded to the United States by several of the states. 

Both the first ordinance for the government of the 
Northwest Territory passed in 1785.and the second 
one of 1787, set apart each 16th section of land of 
every township for the maintenance of public 
schools. From that date to 1862, when the ** univer- 
sity” lands were donated to the several states, the 
some liberal policy has been pursued. 

Now the argument isin a nutshell. What the 
states gave to the general government it is a duty 
to give back again, if not in land it should be in 
cash whenever any state needs aid 

We believe in state aid just as we believe in any 
other aid. It isnot at present policy for the general 
government to take control of all educational affairs 
in the states, but itis policy for it to assist any 
state when it clearly shows that it needs help. 
Why can not Congress just as well, and with more 
reasou, appropriate money for the maintenance of 
schools as for the improvement of navigation in 
rivers? If any state need harbor or river help the 
Government does : ot hesitate to give money largely 
for that purpose. It builds custom-houses, and post- 
offices. School-houses are more needed than these. 
Without the latter we should need few of the form- 
er. Itis only a question of time, before each Con- 
gress will appropriate largely for aiding such states 





ing is spreading, history stories are delighting 





as need help in sustaining their schools. 
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SHOULD COLLEGE GRADUATES BE EXCEP-. 
TED FROM PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
AS TEACHERS ? 


Concerning this question. Prof. John Swett, of Califor- 
nia, said in 1872, ‘‘ Let colleges establish professorships 
of the science and art of education, and provide a spec- 
ial course for students who desire to become teachers. 
Let the hizh schools establish post graduate normal 
classes and training classes to meet the demand for 
trained primary teachers. Colleges, normal schools, 
and high schocl normal classes all combined, could sup- 
ply the nation with trained teachers.” 

Larkin Dunton, LL.D., principal of the girls’ high 
school, Boston, said in an address before the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, ‘* Aschoolof pedagogics, ranking 
with or above schools of law, medicine, or theology, and 
having its reputation, bound up with that of a great uni- 
versity, would, it seems to me, be the crowning glory of 
our educational system ; from it would go out aninfluence 
that, in two generations, would revolutionize the in- 
struction in our academies, high schools, and colleges, 
that would introduce a new era in school supervision 
throughout the country, and that would raise the busi- 
ness of teaching to the rank of a noble profession. 1 
would provide for some systematic professional instruc- 
tion for teachers in al] our colleges; and besides, 1 
would establish one or more superior normal schools in 
connection with the universities.” 

Ata meeting of English educators, held in London, 
July 6, 1072, under the auspices of the College of Pre- 
ceptors, the following resolution was passed : 

Resolved, That the institution of professional chairs of thc 
science and art of education in each of our universities would b« 


a most valuable measure, and ought to be pressed upon the at- 
tention of the government and the Parliament, 


In the discussion which preceded the passage of the 
resolution,the following facts and opinions wereelicited : 
‘*Graduates fresh from universities were apt to think 
they knew all about the art of teaching ; to overlook the 
fact that boys required a different kind of training from. 
that which was suitable for men of mature minds; tc 
think they have nothing to do but lecture as they 
have been lectured to; to look with contempt upor 
books on education, because the authors were merely 
school-masters, thinking that, as university men, wel. 
taught and so on, they had ability to form plans of thei 
own. Often these graduates had been found utterly 
unable to teach the most elementry subjects satisfac- 
torily. It was extremely difficult to impress upon the 
minds, even of the wranglers, the simple principles oi 
the art of teaching. They were not prepared t» take 
pupils whose intellects were so little formed, and whosc 
brains had still to grow, and prepare them to receive 
that amount of knowledge that it was expected they 
should have when they left school.” 


In a paper on this subject, Rev. A. D. Mayo says: 


“So far the average American college has obstinately refused 
to recognize the existence of such a science as pedagogy. It 
young men are sent forth to occupy the commanding position: 
of high, grammar, and academical schoolmastcrs, often with nc 
valuable experience even in the lower grades of instruction, anc 
not even a course of college lectures or intelligent reference tc 
the literature of their great profession. Coming into these difii- 
cult positions, for which their scholastic attainments are ofter 
amply sufficient,they find them-elves in contact with subordinat 
lady-assistants who have received che best drill accessible in nor- 
mal and training schools, backed by a considerable exper.ence in 
all grades of the common school-room. It isinevitable that twc 
forces so charged with positive and negative elements should 
strike fire. In hundreds of school-rooms the success of the in- 
struction is marred by this open or smothered conflict; the 
learned young man, contemptuous of the academical inferiority 
of his girl-assistant; the bright girl-graduate of the norma. 
schoul, electric with tact and on edge with the new methods,poking 
fun at the pompous, pedagugic incapacity of her principal. J] am 
convinced, from long observation, that much of the power gen- 
erated in the best normal and training-schools, and institutes, is 
swamped by the obstinate indifference or hostility of the average 
male college graduate in the master’s chair, to anything that has 
not entered his college curriculum, The result is all the worse, 
that the average college method of instruction is probably the 
most hopeless style of teaching now on the ground, often a 
bigoted holding on to the mechanical habit of cramming a boy 
with the contents of a small library of books, and calling that a 
‘liberal education.’ 

The profession of pedagogy is the latest comer among’ the 
liberal professions of this country. The law, theology, and medi- 
cine are already so crowded with partially and well-educated 
candidates, that the pople are able to select the wheat from the 
chaff. No community of any considerable pretension is now 
compelled to take up with a pettifogger for its lawyer, a quack 
for its doctor, or an iznorant gospel-ranter for its minister. The 
objective point of our system of normal education is to stimulate 
the preparation of teachers by agencies, public and private,popu- 
lar and collegiate, till the same “glut in the market ” enables the 
school committees to go into the field and choose the best the 
yaoney supplied by the people will command.” 


We are indepted for these extracts toggpeper by Prof, 





Swett, late State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
California, a man widely known as-an able, judicious 
and successful teacher, and administrator. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








I have spent nearly a month in California, and begin 
soaewhat to be able to assist in answering that question 
so many teachers in the Mast are asking, *‘ Shull L go to 
Califoroia, next July?” I shail say, most emphatically» 
that all should come who can meet the expense, And 
as to that, the expense of coming here and seeing the 
sights never will be so small again, probably in many, 
qaany years. It will be the opportunity of a Jife-time. 

The reasons of this are that the California educators 
are making preparations to show their Estern bretbren 
a genuine Western hospitality. They pave planned that 
railroad rates shall be one-balf to c_me here and go back 
ugain; the rates to ‘“‘ the sights” will probably be one 
nalf ; the entertainment of the lady teachers in this city 
at least wil be free. 

As | have said, the cost from New York to Chicago is 
$15 to $26 ; from Chicago to Missouri river, $12.50; from 
Miss uri river to San Francisco and back $60. This 
makes the cost of going and returning $92.50. 

Now as to cost of Pullman cars from New York here, 
ibe regular rate for a berihis $22.00. If two sleep in 
thi-, the cost is $11, each. There will be a considerable 
reduction made wh-re an entire car is taken; some 
-stimate the cost of a double berth at $12.00. But a 
zood many will not take Pullman cars. If a superia- 

endent or principal vill plan he can get acar for thirty 
or forty teachers all ths way through. And there are 
plans that may be adopted, I should suppose, by wh:ch 
committees in Chicago, Cmaha, Kansas City, and Denvei 
oight secure entertainment for lady teachers fora night 
if notified ; so they coulis stup off and sleep; the othe: 
aights could be endured, 

Now as toeating. There are dining cars, and eating 
1Cures at which the regular charge is 75 cents for a meal 
Kor sixtcen meals the cost would be $12, But many 
-xperienced travelers do not depend on these means; at 
east, not wholly. As one does rot feel very hungry 
when sitting still most of the time, these travelers pro 
vide a tin box (those that fancy crackers are sold in 
will answer), and in it put tongue, ham, chicken, a good 
ized pot cf jelly, and small one of butter, and finally a 
loaf of bread. Tnes3 with a cup of tea or coffee, o1 
glass of milk enable one to live more righ'eously, as wel. 
as cheaply, than in the eativg-houses or dining cars. 

Then, the offcr of entertuinment for ladicsin San Fran- 
cisco homes will bea great help to those who come 
so far, This offer may seem a hitie strange to us East: 
ern folks, but Californians do not do thiogs by halves, 
as Icantestify, So that the bulk of the «xpense will be 
the transportation over and b.ck. While the bulletin 
that will be issued by the energetic commitiee here will 
sive explicit infurmation, Ican say in advance a few 
things that wi'l be of be!p, coming as they do at a time 
when mzny willbe deliberating, 

Starting from Cuicago there areseveral routes leading 
to this Pacific Coast ; there is one from New Orleans, 
slong the southern border of o r couniry; there is one 
just completed in Canada. Now whatever route is taken 
in coming bere, another may be taken in returning— 
and thus an entirely new country be seen in returning 
As I have said, I chose the “ Rurlington Route” out, 
and the Union Pacific back. The journey seems to 
divide into four parts; from. New Yerk to Chicago 
about £00 miles; from that place to Denver about 1000 
miles; from that place to Og ien, about 800 miles ; from 
that place to San Francisco, about 800 miles. The first 
section consumes about 30 hours; the second 80 hours ; 
the third 86 hours ; the fourth 86 hours—5} days. One 
night on the first section; one on the second; one on 
the third ; and two on the fourth. 

(1.) I would euggest that teachers come in parties 
under some leader that wil see toall the details. There 
are plenty of gentlemen who can post themselves up on 
the route that is selected and then give information that 
may be neded; county and city sup: rintendents, and 
principals will be just the persons for this office. 

(2.) Ifa Pullman car is chosen, then get enough to fill 
it ; 24 is the number, one in a verth ; 48, if two sleepina 
vertb., Usually the Pullman car is ret«ined until Ogden 
is reached and then changed for another. I am told 
that it iz intecded to run through Pullman cars for this 
meeting. At all events, one who has berth No, 5 (for 
example) in one Pullman will have No, 5 in the next. I 
repeat that, to make things right, encugh should be got 
to fill a car. 


(3.) As to food, 1 have spoken of that elsewhere, and 
can only add that 1 have traveled on good crackers, 
goava jelly, fruit, and a glass of milk, more con fort- 
ably on long journeys than on what eati: g-houses would 
serve up. There is a terdencvy to disorders of the 
:tomach on such trips, and one should avoid much that 
will be offered him at such places; astale egg in an 
omelet will spoil the pieasure of the journey. 

(4.) Suppose one does not come in a Pullman car 
what then? I have referred to this elsewhere. I 
believe that parties can be made up and stop off, sleep 
in Chicago, Omaha, Denver, and Salt Lake Ci y, enter- 
tained by committees in those places. But tais must be 
arranged beforehand. 

Then, again, on some lines “tourist cars,” will be 
used in which the traveler ficds his own bedding. If 
these are wh lly used by teachers they may be accept- 
able. But 1 think low rates wiil be offered by the Pull- 
man people ; to have a berth to stretch out im for four or 
five nights in succession is worth a gocd deal, and if it 
can be got for $2 00 per day it 1s cheap. 

(5 ) As to clothing, what? It will be a dusty ride and 
this must be foreseen. It is an old and good rule: 
* Travel in your worst clothes.” In San Francisco you 
will want warm clothes as there is a covul wind from the 
ocean. I am told the city is not pleasant on this account 
in the summer time, A. M. K. 


At the Summer school for teachers, to be held at 
Glens Falls, N. Y., beginning July 25, 1888, Mr. John 
Woodhull, of the New Paltz, New York. Normal School, 
will show how home-made apparatus may be used in 
teaching physics and physiology. He will exhibit such 
apparatus, and give instructions for making and using 
it. Mr. Woodhull has done much good work in this 
line, and his suggestions are sure to be valuable, espec- 
ially to teachers in schools, which are not furnished 
with apparatus for teaching the sciences. 








PROFESSOR FRANCIS L. Patton, of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, has been uuanimously elected president 
of Princeton College. 





Our urnest simpathi iz with the promoters of speling 
reform. We do not belev that the invenshun ov anu 
languag wil help us out ov our trubel. Reform must 
cum from within, not from without. 





EDUCATIONAL uplifting comes from the uplifting of 
each teacher. Atomic reform is effective reform. The 
people cannot be reformed in masses. 





SENATOR IvEs,of the New York State senate,is endeav- 
oring to secure the appropriation of public funds for 
private schools. This has not been the policy of the 
state for many years, and it is not likely to be for many 
years to come. 





Covrsss of instruction wiil be given in Harvard 
University in the following subjects during the summer 
vacation of 1888: Botany, Chemistry, French, Geok gy, 
German, History, Phys.cs, Physical Training, Topog- 
raphy. For iaformation ayp!y to the Secretary of Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Muss. 





PRESIDENT ELIOT, of Harv :rd, says thathedisapproves 
of all kinds cf inter-coilegiate contests, aud would abol- 
ish them if he had the power to do so. 





THE recent orders of the Indian department, interfer- 
ing with the teaching in schools sustained by mission- 
ary societies, is bringing indignant protests from all 
quarters. . 





A TYPICAL WOMAN. 





‘*Grandma Garfield” wasatypical American woman 
of the old school. Ller history is well wor:h recording, 
and we here record it as it has been given to us for the 
benefit of our teachers, who want to read something 
good to their pupils: 

Her busband’s aeath left her with four young children, the 
youngest of them, the future President, ncing ouly a baby, ou a 
frontier farm n t wholly cleared, and not even fen.ed. The 
brav>, tioy w. maa tviied not only at woman's work but men's 
work, too, to keep her lit le flock together and save the tar.o, 
which was their only foothold. Oa the day tnat “* Jam. s,”’ 23 
she always called him 1p her simple way, was inaugurated Presi- 
dent of tre United States, and turne', up .u taking the oath, to 
#ive her his first k:ss, it is safe to sy th.t, in the j»y and pride of 
toat mumeat, she felt repaiJ for ull the privations and hardships 
of :hoSe years when she was straining evecy nerve Lo clothe, feed 
and educate her children, 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 
Dr. HINSDALE, late Supt. of the Cleveland schocls 
will soon complete a work on ‘* The O!d Northwest. 
With a view of the Thirteen Colonies as Constituted by 
the Royal Charters.” It will contain twenty chapters 
with an appendix, and will be published by Townsend 
MacCown of this city. The reputation of the author 
and the interest naturally connected with the subject 
will ensure it a warm reception. 





Eo@ar D. Samer, Ph. D., of Grammar School No. 20, 
in Christie street read a half hour paper before the clas; 
in pedagogy at the New York University recently on 
Saturday morning. It was on the different schools of 
Grecian thought and philosophy. It was considereda 
masterpiece by the class of teachers present. 

IT Is said that Vanderbilt U siversity, Nashville, Tenn., 
is no longer regarded by its Board of Managers asan ex- 
clus‘vely Methodist institution Its Faculty is made up 
from different denominations. Its six hundred and 
twenty five students cume mostly from seven Southern 
States. 





.\ ScHOOL inspector, finding a class hesitating over 
answering the question, ‘‘ With what weapon did Sam- 
son sluy the #hilistines ?” and wishing to prompt them, 
sigaificantly tapped his own cheek, and asked :—*‘ What 
is this?” The whole class instantly answered :—‘‘ The 
jawbone of an ass.” 


Prorgssor WILLIAM G., Hamuonnp, Dean of the St. 
Louis Law School, has gone to Boston to de'iver a course 
of lectures on the history of the common law, at the 
Boston University Law School. 


THE meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, at 
Brandon, Vt., J .nuary 26-28, was a pronounced success, 
and was largely attended, nctwithstanding tke bad 
weather which prevailed. We were di-appointed in our 
expected r port of the proceedings, and so cannot publish 
a full account of the meeting, its speakers, and the many 
good things they said. 

Dr. P. H. Meix, Chancellor of the State University, 
died at hishome in Athens, Ga., January 26. Dr. Mell was 
known and Joved throughout the state, and in his death 
Georgia has lost one of her greatest educauionul and 
religious men. He was a hard student in his youth, and 
became so fine a scholar that he rose, through variou- 
college professorships, to the chancellorship which he 
held at the time of hisdeatb. Besides this office, he held 
the chair of metaphysics and ethics, and preached, not 
regularly, but often. Dr. Mell sto d highia his denomi- 
nation, and profession. As an educator, he was of the 
first rank, for he was an example and inspiratien to the 
young men under his care, all of whom loved and 
respected him. His reputation as a parliamentarian is 
not limited to the United States, but Mell’s practice is 
good authority the world over. 





INFORMATION FOR TEACHERS. 





In the proposed excursion to San Francisco next sum- 
mer, to attend the annual meeting, teachers should see 
as many as possible of the places of interest on the route, 
There is no question but that there is as much to be 
gained on the journey as at the terminus, therefore they 
want to select the route which will be most valuable to 
them. It is geaerally conceded that the Burlington 
Route, runving in connection with the Rio Grande road, 
is the best one for this purpose. There are several rea- 
cons for this. These roads operate together, and wait 
for each other in case of delays. The Burlington, (and 
there is no other line between Chicago and Denver) 
passes through as fine scenery as -can be found on any 
other iae. At Denver many short excursions can be 
taken. After leaving Denver, the next point of interest 
is Manitou, where is located the famous Garden of the 
Gods. Pise’s Peak is near, and other places worth vis- 
iting. Beyond Manitou the road passes through the 
Grande Canyon, whose perpendicular sides rise a thou- 
sand feet from the roadbed; then over Mershall Pass, 
where it reaches the highest elevation of any railroad 
in the world, being neirly 11,000 fect above sea-level. 
Thera are many other places of interest and beauty 
through which the road passes, but they cannot now be 
mentioned, All of these cannot fail to be a source of 
interest to teachers next summer, and an inspiration to 
them in the class-room long after the journey is ended. 
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ASA GRAY, 


Asa Gray, the fer:most systematic botanist cf Am- 
erica, died at his home in Cambridge, Mass., after a pro- 
tracted illness, on the 30th of January, 1888, at the age 
of seventy-seven. No other American naturalist has 
ever held such a position among the naturalists of the 
world, and it is probable that ro man of the presen! 
generation will atta.n an equal rank in Professor Gray’: 
own special field, 

The folluwing biographical sketch, somewhat abridged, 
is taken from ‘* Catchcarv’s Literary R ader :”’ 

Bora in Paris, Oveida county, N. Y., November 18. 
1810, he first studied a edicine, but his enthusiastic love 
of botanic.l investigation withheld him from the prac- 
tice of his profession, In 1834 he received the appont- 
ment of Botanist to the United States Exploring Expe- 
dition, but, impatient of the delays wh‘ch hir dered that 
enterprise, he resigned his office in 1837. About that 
time he was chosen Profe-sor of Botany in the Univer 
sity of Michigan ; before that institution was opened, he 
accepted the Fisher Professorship of Natural History in 
H.rvard University, and has ever since filled it with 
honor to himself and great advantage to science. His 
first contribution to the 1 terature of botany was North 
American Graminesw and Cyperacese, of which twe 
volumes were published in 1834-35. This brought him 
prominently before the svientific world. His botanical 
career, however, may be said to date from his reading. 
in Decethber, 1834, before the New York Lyccum of 
Natural History, of ‘‘ A Notive of Some New, Rare, o1 
otherwise interesting Plants from the Northera an¢ 
Western portions of the State of New York.” In 1838, 
in conjunction with John Torrey, M. D., he pr pared 
the first part of ‘‘The Flora of North Awerica.” The 
collections made by the Explorirg Expedition of Com- 
modore Wilkes during the years 1838-42, except those 
obtained from the Pacifit Coast, were placed in the 
hands of Professor Gray fcr elaboration, and the fruits 
of his labors ar2 preserved in two volames on the Botany 
of the United States Exploring Expedition. His numer- 
ous papers in the memoirs of the learned societics, 
although not of a pop»lar character, comprise a large 
part of his most important contri>utions to science. 
The most generally interesting one is his Memoir on the 
Botany of Japan in its relations to that of the United 
States, which subject was followed up in his address as 
President of the American Associatioa for the Advan: e- 
ment of Science, delivere.| at Dubuque, August, 1872 
But while, by the works above men ioned and many 
others unnamed, Professor Gray bas won fame at home 
and abroad, he has es‘ablished a still stronger claim 
upon the grateful respect of humanity by hisuntiring and 
successful efforts to popularize the etudy of botany b« 
means of elementary books. Within a few years, he 
has produced several books of an elementary character, 
which combine literary grace and substantial instruc- 
tion in singularly happy union. Among these are 
** How Piants Grow,” ‘‘ How Plants Behave,” ‘ Lessons 
in Botany,” ‘‘ The School and Field Book of Botany,” 
etc. Professor Gray po:sesses remarkable qualifications 
for this work, his expositions being singularly clear, and 
his style in all respects attractive. 

His latest work has ben devoted to the completion of 
bis exhaustive ‘“ Synoptical Flora” aud to the super- 
vision of the issue of the remaining volume; of the new 
** Botanical Text-Book.’’ This work will unduubiedly 
be completed by bis successors and disciples in the 
university which has been so long enriched Ly his labors 
and perscnality, and to which are left his great herba- 





SARATOGA AND ROUND LAKE COMBINED. 

We congratulate the patrons of both schools on the 
happy union of these two worthy educational institutes, 
Next summer’s session will Le bel! in toth places. 
The five schools, or departments, such as the School of 
Methods, School of Languages, School of Ait, School of 
Music, and Scho>l of Oratory, will begin their respective 
exercises July 10 at Round Lake and Saratoga. July 11, 
the formal Opening Day, exercises will occur in the 
afternoon at Round Lake. Here the School of Methods 
will carry on its first two weeks’ work, opening at Sara- 
toga July 24 with an entirely new program. Thus four 
weeks of the best method instruction will be arranged 
for thuse who wish so long a course, while two-week 
courses, complete in themselves, are planned for the 
needs of other teachers. 

The other schools have courses of five weeks under 
the most experienced instructors. Primary, grammar, 
psychological, musical, oratorical, and lioguis'ic courses 
will be given day after day, co that all possible individ- 
ual combinati ns of studies can be made by teachers, 
and thus great economy cf time and money secured, 

Day teachers who are also interested in Sunday school 
werk will find at Round Lake all the advantages re- 
ceived at Chautauqua or Framingham. D-, Coas, F, 
Deems, of New York, brings his school of Christian 
ohilosophy here; Pref. Mietzke has a musical festival, 
aide! by soloists, trained choruses, etc.; Rev. Sam Jones 
conducts services for a week, and Dr. Farrar, aided by 
scores of lecturers and workers, coaducts the Sunday 
School Assembly. 

The list of teachers already secured as instructors 
includes those who have been previously tried and found 
invaluable, and there is enough new material to give 
variety, and present the new featur:s of educational 
advancemeut. 

We notice in the faculty for next year a large num- 
ber of workers trom this state, such as Dr. Jerome 
Allen, of New York City; Miss Sarah L. Arnol), Princi- 
pal cf the Sar*toga Training School; Prof, Walter 8. 
Perry, General Instructor of Drawing in the Pratt 
{nstirute, Brooklyn; Mrs. H. J. Carter, teacher of draw- 
ing of this city; A. W. Norton, principal of a grammar 
school, Elmira; Prof. J. D. Gaillord, author of a serics 
of French text-book:, and instruct»r in Albany, and Dr, 
Ed. W. Bemis, now giving a series of lectures on Civics 
ia Baffalo. Miss Ciroline T. !lavea, principal of the 
kindergarten school, 54th st., is to have charge of the 
kindergarten department. Prof, B. R, Fitz, of this city, 
will be at the bead of the School of Art. 

O:her departmen‘s will be conducted by Professors 
Payne, Balliet, Metcalf, Frye, Parlier, Shaylor, Butter- 
field, Arms, Pratt, Kimball, and Simpson. 

The school of music will be under the direction and 
instruction of Messrs. Hile and Keene, from the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 

The United Summer School wiil be managed by Chas, 
F. King and Walter 8. Parker, of Boston, whose past 
experience has been such as to enable them to make a 
successful summer program fcr enthusiastic teachers, 


H. M. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


By Dwicut M. HoLproox, Clinton, Conn. 


Some are born lovers of books, these require wise 
direction; some achieve the love of books, these need 
constant encouragement ; and some have or shou'd have 
the love of books thrust upon them, with these we are 
chiefly concerned. 

How are we to awaken av enduring interest in good 
boos in the minds of those who are indifferent? This 
is ofttimes a difficult problem, well werth our best 
thought and effort. The lives of great men show how 
important a factor of their greatness was their love of 
reading. ‘‘Education begins the gentleman; but reading, 
good company, and reflection must finish him.” 

At the outset it may be edmitted that there are some 
in whom it is impossible to implant a love cf reading, 
though this admission should only follow full and faith- 
ful endeavor. 

The right ones to interest in reading are the children 
themeelves and the one to move in the matter is the 
teacher. 

Fully realizing that the overworked, underpaid and 
much advised teacher is already, in many quarters, 
held responsible for the i Is that atflict the body -politie, 
Tam loti to lay «ne straw of further responsibility on 
his overloaded buck, 

The mother is the natural door t»> the beautiful world 





riam aud noble library. 


of books byt in our artificial] divisicn of labor, natural 
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agencies are apt to become warped or iispenides so that 
the teacher, standing in loco parentis. is obliged to act. 

To be practical, let us suppose a teacher of the right 
sort, who is desirous of doing her whole duty by the 
pupils in her charge, to be at the head of an average 
district-school. She should be a reader herself, since it 
is indispensable that she knows whereof she affirms; 
otherwise her advocacy of the importance of reading 
will be about as moving as the legend on a sign-board. 

Our teacher finds herself in a non-reading community 
which thinks it has fultilled all reasonable demands 
when it turns its ‘‘ unlicked cubs,” loose on the new 
school ma’am. 

Two courses ar’ open to her, 

If she can find three or four suitable young ladies 
who have the requisite true public spirit she may inter- 
est them in this question, form committees to canvass 
the district and solicit funds and contribution of books, 
Some of the neighboring families may be induced to 
Conate books. which like swords rusting in their sheaths 
have still great usefulness in them. Different library 
laws exist in different states. Interview the local 
committ°eman as to the steps necessary to receive any 
financial aid assigned by law. 

The other and generally more feasible course is to be- 
gin with the children. This leaves the entire direction 
of affairs in the teachers’ hands and avoids any little 
jealousies on the p‘rt of any who.may feel slighted in 
not being put on some of the committees. Get the 
children to join in giving an exhibition consisting of 
declamation, recitation, tableaux, etc., and charge ad- 
mission. A festival, fair, s upper or any of the various con- 
trivances now rife for beguiling money out of people’s 
pockets, might, in particular instances, prove more re- 
munerative. 

There may be one or more old scholars living in dis- 
tant cities who have been prospered‘in this world’s 
goods and who would, upon proper representation, con- 
tribute for the sake of “‘Auld Lang Syne.” At any rate, 
give them the opportunity. Tbe more people contribut- 
ing, the more widespread the interest. A sense of 
ownership will be dev‘ loped which will be of assistance 
when the more difficult task of reading the books 
comes. 

The next question concerns the expenditure of the 
money. The first selection of books should be carefully 
conned. The age, capacity and range of the different 
pupils should be taken into account. Do not, at the be- 
ginning, aim too high and get ambitious hooks, which 
every pupil ought to read but which, in fact, very few 
do. St. Paul’s advice as to the relative advantages of a 
milk over a meat diet for babes is put to this subject. 
Rome was not built in a day. nor is a taste for reading 
developed inanight. Remember that it isasign of 
great progress in many to read at all. Build on the 
actual and not the ideal foundation. 

Girls form a taste for fiction earlier than boys. The 
latter, in general, bave a lofty contempt for novels and 
affect true narratives of ‘‘ moving accidents by field and 
flood.” In your first selection have a few cyclopedias,— 
Champlin’sCyclopedia of Common Things, and Persons 
and Places are admirable. For the boys, Nordhoff’s Msn 

of Warseries; Gordon Cumming’s Wild Men and Wild 
Beasts. For the girls, some of Miss Alcott, The Bodley 
Books—Olive Thorne’s books. For the boys, the voyages 
of Drake. Magellan, Vasco de Gama, Pizarro. Girls’ 
one vol. edition of the more popular poets; some of 
Dickens, Scott, Cooper. For particular guidance, get 
some approved list of books, write to the nearest librarian 
stating in general the various tastes you wish to cater 
to and the amount at your disposal. 

If you know of no bookseller in your vicinity, I can 
recommend you to send to the publishers of the Jour- 
NAL fora list of the 1000 Best Books for School Libraries. 

Your library should from the start, range into two 
well-defined divisions, that which is confessédly in- 
structive and that which, primarily entertaining, is 
only incidentally ins'ructive. At first, expend more 
on the latter, for you must bait attractivély the Hook 
that is to pull your pupil out cf the slough of indiffér- 
ence. 

The portion useful for reference and aid in preparing 
lessons should be kept on the premises. The other 
books should go to the homes. Parents will oftén read 
them, and the school library become a necessity i the 
family. Put your books behind glass; convéniently 
arrange them so that the juvenile books are within 
reach of the younger pupils. Issue once a week, 
Friday preferred. Books should receive caréful hand: 
ling ; to this end reprove all abuse, but remetiber that 
in time they show age and use. Do not worship them 
to such an extent as to dread to have them used. 


> 


. 





Itv was were of a promidiat bridge engineer that when- 
ever he had completed a bridge he hated to bave it used 
for fear it would be injuized. 

Books are meant to be read. If they repose unused, 
your library represents lost money. 

Mest librarians cover their books as fast as they buy 
them. Some nevér cover. If there is time a compro- 
mise is advisable. Cover each book as it is called for 
(older pupils as *‘ assistant librarians ” will greatly lessen 
this task) and when returned, carefully remove tbe 
cover and preserve it for future use. The Van Everen 
adjustable book cover, sizes A and B (A will do for all 
ordinary sized books) will be found convenient. 

In this way the attractive and artistically beautiful 
bindings (in themsélves an incitement to read) are not 
hidden from sight. Hedgé the library by as few rules 
as possible, Smooth all obstacles froin the path of its 
beneficiaries. Never appéat to confer a favor when 
giving out books, but rathér show that you are pleased 
at the desire for them. 

Know the books yourself so as to intelligently inter- 
pret the wants of those who are dumb. 

One who is at home in a library is in danger of under- 
estimating the helplessness of the uninitiated. They 
are as perplexed as they stand before the well filled 
shelves as a traveler lost in the catac..mbs. 

Their fancy may be caught by the title of some book 
ridiculously ill-adapted to their capacities. I remem- 
ber a little Irish girl who called for Merrivale’s History 
of the Romans, thinking to get a book on Romanism. 
It is not enough to give out the book called for. In 
many instances this is precisely the book not to issue. 
Direct and counsel in the choice, always striving to give 
the right beok to the pupil, that is, a book adapted 
to increase and not dim the zest for reading. After 
the novelty has worn off, interest in the library will 
wane, one by one the readers drop off. Assume the of- 
feusive ; note their failure to get books, make oppor- 
tunities for talking up some new book, strive to in- 
terest them, and give it them to read. From time to 
time question them as to their progress. In short, lead, 
pull, push them through it. In the case of pupils who 
perform all regular school work in a faithful, plodding 
manner, but cannot be tempted into any side excursions 
into the dumain of knowledge, require them to prepare 
compositions on some subject, and assign certain books 
to be read in preparation. Their compositions may be 
poor enough, but at any rate they have read one book 
thorougbly, and that may serve as a foundation. 

Tn connection with the library, one or more juvenile 
periodicals can be used to advantage. These contain a 
fund of fresh, varied information and amusement, 
specially adapted to supplementary work. 

Where there is a sizable library in the school or town, 
the teacher in geography, before taking up a new 
country, should get a list of all the books bearing on it, 
and assign particular books to individual scholars, 
requiring a written or verbal report on the various 
topics enumerated. This is equally applicable to history, 
literature, the sciences, and biography. 

Public librarians are fully alive to the importance of 
this subject. The able librarian of the Worcester library 
has established suitable branches of it in various néigh- 
boring schools. The modern librarian is a thoroughly 
versed and versatile man who knows the possibilities of 
his library, and can at short noticé furnish a list of all 
books in it, heating on any subject Conference with 
them would be fruitful in hints and suggestions. It 
will be found advantageous also to read or glance 
through the columns of book notices. One can thus 
keep informed of the new books that aré issued, though 
implicit reliance is not to be placed on the criticisms of 
them. In évery school, blessed with a library of any 
size, a class for library practice should be formed. 
Divide the older pupils into divisions of four, five or six, 
and let thet alternate in answering the quéstiors, 
which in évery large school come up to the principal. 
Urge all the teachers and pupils who desire information 
on any point to hand in their requests in writing. At 
first it will be fétind mtich More laborious to aid the 
neophytes than to ans Wer the qtéstidns yourself ; But if 
the custom is followed pérsistetitly, they will in time 
become quite expért in following ap the slightest clue 
and a feeing of pride is engendered, Casing thém to 
hunt through the entire Ifbrary rather than givé up. By 
this méars the library bécomes a more prominent factor 
in school-work ; but the greatest good résults to those 
who are subjected to this training. They are carried 
through @ wide range of books, théir horizon is ex- 
panded ; they realize as never vefore What a wonderful 
thing a library is, and they are stimulated and elevated 





in their own courses of reading, 








se ce In otitiniinns the EN theory of reading is iioes 
on the supposition that, other things being equal, good 
books are more attractive than bad, and that the reader 
will choose the good if access to it be equally facilitated; 
that many of those who do not read, need to be gently 
but constantly encouraged, even mildly forced until the 
habit takes root; that all should have it impressed on 
them that study for the majority is but for a few years. 
while reading is for a life-time ; that reading cherishes 
study, and in comparison, is a relaxation, «hich of it- 
self enlists an unconscious interest, often a better ab- 
sorbent than the enforced attention of study. 





TENURE OF OFFICE. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


In New York the position of the public school teach- 
ers is reasonably secure. This security is provided for 
in the law creating a department of public instruction 
for the city and county of New York. In the first place, 
teachers are elected once for all, presumably to serve 
during efficiency and good behavior. There is no 
recurrence of election whatever. The barbarism of 
annual election is utterly unknown in the system. 
There are three mo les of removing teachers : (1) By the 
board of education, upon recommendation for cause by 
the city superintendent, or a majority of the trustees for 
the ward, or a majority of inspectors for the district ; 
but not without a three-quarters vote. (2) The board of 
trustees for the ward. by the vote of a majority of the 
whole number of trustees in office, may remove teach- 
ers, other than principals and vice-principals, provided 
the removal is approved in writing by a majority of the 
inspectors of the district; but the teacher so removed 
has the right of appeal to the board of education, and 
may be reinstated if the board so decides. (3) By revo- 
cation of license by the city superintendent, for cause 
affecting morality or competency, and the written con- 
currence of two of the inspectors of the district in which 
the teacher is employed, the teacher having the rigbt of 
appeal to the state superintendent, and the revocation 
taking effect only after the confirmation of the state 
superintendent. In short, the principle of fixity of ten- 
ure is fully recognized in the New York system. There 
is no such thing as summary dismissal or arbitrary 
removal. The teacher once appointed is not subject to 
removal except for cause touching his morality or com- 
petence, upon charge of responsible officers, and sus- 
tained by competent evidence. And thus the funda- 
mental requisite for a good status for the teacher has 
been provided. 

BOSTON. 


On the other hand, in the Boston school system, the 
oldest in the country, and that which has been most 
commonly sanked with New York as a representative 
system, the teachers hold their position by a tenure as 
insecure as it cam well be made. In the infancy of the 
system, the famous Master Cheever was inducted into 
the office of principal of the Latin school with much 
pomp and ceremony. He had come to stay ; and he did 
stay until “‘time took him off,” after he had got well 
into the nineties. He had probably never heard of the 
absurdity of electing schoolmasters annually ; but m an 
evil day some short-sighted reformer introduced this 
bungling contrivance of getting rid of incompetent 
teachers, and, as time has gone on, the condition of 
teachers in respect to security of position has grown 
worse instead of better. There is nowhere, either in 
statutory provision or in the by-laws and regulators 
ordained by the school board, any recognition of the 
principle that the teacher has any right to continuance 
in the service, no matter how unexceptional in condust 
or capability. Every principal is liable to be dropped 
from the service at the end of the year unless be obtains 
the votes of a majority of the whole number of mem- 
bers of the board, this majority being the legal quorum. 
Hence, the loss of a single vote would cost the master 
his place, if there happened to be only a quorum pres- 
‘ent at the time of voting. The case of the subordinate 
teachers is still worse. Unless nominated to the board 
Uy the majority of their district committees, their re- 
‘election is not even considered by the board. In fact, 
tio téachér is accorded the right of being notified of any 
inténtion to drop him from the service, and, when 
dropped, has no redress, not even the poor satisfaction 
of being informed for what cause he has béen deprived 
of his méatis of livelihood. This precariousness of ten- 
ure has been aggravated and rendered less endurable by 
the system of supervision inaugurated by the supervis- 
ors.—The Schoolmaster, London. 
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THE SCHOOL-Room. 


The object of this department 1s to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practive them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they shou.d be. 








THE MANUAL TRAINING COURSE OF STUDY 
IN NEW YORK CITY. 


* FIFTH GRADE—PRIMARY COURSE. 


LANGUAGE LEssoNns.—Reading—from the blackboard 
charts, and a First Reader ; the meaning of phrases and 
selected words to be associated with their use in the sen- 
tences read ; spelling—words selected frem the reading 
lessons ; also, other familiar words: lessons on the obvi- 
ous parts and uses of familiar objects, and on common 
colors, continued. 

FoRM AND DRAWING.—Form—cylinder, square prism, 
hemisphere, circle, semicircle, triangle ; curved surface, 
curved face, curved edge, curved line : measured lengths, 
(inches). 

Drawing—angles—right, acute, obtuse; triangles; 
square and oblong faces of solids ; curved and straight 
lines combined ; circles and semicircles, by free-hand 
movement ; divide lines into equal parts; draw inch 
lengths. 

WrRITING.—Short words (from copy). 

NUMBER.—counting—by threes, fours and fives to 50: 
adding—by twos, threes, fours and fives to 30 (on the 
blackboard and the slate) : subtracting, by splints, etc., 
from numbers below 20 : multiplying two by the numbers 
below six : nwmbers—to be read at sight from the black- 
board, and to be written through three places : Roman 
numbers—through XII.; also, their use on the clock face. 

VocaL Music.—Continued as in the Sixth Grade, with 
two or three simple songs, and the scale by rote ; repre- 
sent steps of the scale, and give simple ideas of time. 


FirtH GRADE MANUAL. 
FIRST SERIES OF LESSONS—TIME : TWO MONTHS. 


Form.—Cylinder—Place a sphere and a cylinder before 
the pupils. Request them to hold the spherein one hand, 
then in both hands ; to hold the cylinder in one hand, 
then in both hands ; to clasp the c}linder ; to roll the 
sphere, then the cylinder, and to tell how each rolls ; to 
compare their surfaces, and to observe that the surface of 
one is curved evenly every way ; that the surface of the 
other is curved but one way ; that it has flat faces ; pupils 
to find other objects of the same shape. 

Teach the name, cylinder. 

Making the Cylinder.—Teach the pupils to make the 
cylinder from clay. As the cylinder is curved only one 
way, and will roll only forward and backward, the clay 
must be rolled only forward and backward to make a 
cylinder. 

During the process of making the clay cylinder, the 
ends of it should be struck frequently on the slate or desk 
to make them flat. 

Angles.—Teach the names, right, acute and obtuse. 

Location.—Repeat the exercises of the Sixth Grade, 
using the sphere, cube, and cylinder as objects to indicate 
locations described ; and add the terms, near together, 
far apart, opposite, left to right, right toleft, side by side, 
end to end, across, through, face to face,etc., each as its 
use becomes necessary. , 

Edges.—Request the pupils to look at the edges of the 
cylinder and at the edges of the cube, and to notice how 
they differ—one evenly bent, or curved, the other straight. 

Teach the names, curved edge, straight edge. 

Faces.—Request the pupils to observe the faces of a 
cube and the faces of a cylinder, and to tell what differ- 
ence they see and to tell what the faces of each are like. 
Teach the name, circle, and ask the pupils to find circles 
in other objects. Teach the name, circular face. 

Circle and Curved Line.—Place a cylinder, a piece of 
fine wire, a string and a strip of paper before the pupils. 

Request them to roll the strip of paper around the 
cylinder, to slip it off, and, holding it with thumb and 
finger, to look at the hollow end of the paper; then to 
bend the wire around the cylinder and to slip it off ; then 
to make the cylinder stand on the slate, and to draw a line 
around it with a pencil; then to make it stand on the 
other end, and to draw a line around it, as before. Lead 
the pupils to see that the edge of the paper cylinder, the 
bent wire and the two drawn lines are all of the same 
shape. 





* The fifth grade of the primary course 1n New York City, com- 
prises the children who have been im school five months, and 
have passed from the lowest, or sixth grade, primary, into the 
next higher. 








Teach the term, circle, as the name of the shape within 
the wire and the drawn lines. 

Lead the pupils also to notice that the bent wire and the 
two drawn lines are like the curved edges of the cylinder. 

Teach the name, curvedline. Let the pupils represent 
curved lines in various ways. 

DRAWING.—Train the pupils to draw circular forms on 
their slates with a free movement of the arm—making 
the curved lines several times in the same place or nearly 
so, and without taking the pencil off. 

Repeat this free-hand drawing until the pupils have 
gained facility in making evenly curved lines. 

Form.—Cylinder and Square Prism—Place a cylinder 
and a square prism before the pupils. Request them to 
hold each in one hand, then each in both hands ; and to 
clasp each ; lead them to notice that only one will roll, 
that both will slide and stand. Let them compare the 
surfaces and then the faces,’noticing that one hasa part 
of its surface curved and parts of it flat ; that the other 
has only flat faces ; that one has straight edges and the 
other curved edges ; that one has two circular faces and 
the other two square faces and four oblong faces. In 
each case of the handling and observing the forms, re- 
quest the children to tell what they see, feel or find. Do 
not tell them, first, what to find. 

Modeling the Square Prism.—Direct the pupils tomake 
cylinders from clay, as before; then to flatten them 
lengthwise on opposite sides, so as to make four oblong 
faces ; and to keep the ends flat to form the square faces. 

Let the pupils compare the clay prism with the model of 
wood, and correct the errors. Teach the name, square 
prism. 

Teach the pupils to represent with sticks the ends and 
the sides of the square prism ; let them count the squares 
and the oblongs. Let them fold paper to represent the 
several faces of this prism. 

DRA WING.—Request the pupils to draw the separate 
faces of the square prism. Let them draw a line across 
an oblong, so as to form a square, and draw a line across 
a square, so as to form oblongs. Draw the lines long 
enough to secure free arm movement. 

SECOND SERIES OF LESSONS—TIME : TWO MONTHS. 

Form.—Sphere and Hemisphere—Place a sphere and a 
hemisphere before the pupils. Request them to hold both 
in various ways, to compare their shapes, to notice the 
surfaces of each and the face of one, tocompare this face 
with the ends of the cylinder, to find someshapein other 
objects ; use the names, plane face, curved face, hemi- 
sphere. 

Modeling a Hemisphere.—Require the pupilsto make 
spheres from soft clay; then teach them how tohold the 
clay sphere in the left hand, and, with a thin, stiff card 
to cut it in halves, thus forming hemispheres. Let the 
pupils compare these with the model hemisphere of wood, 
and correct defects. Use the name, hemisphere. 

Location.—Put before the pupils several forms, and di- 
rect them to place each as a location is described ; then 
let the pupils tell where each object is placed. Let pu- 
pils place objects, and describe the location of each. 

Teach new terms of location, asnecessary. 

Circle and Semicircle.—Place a corcle and a semicircle 
before the pupils, together with pieces of paper of each 
of these shapes. Let the pupils compare them; then 
direct them to fold the paper circle into halves, and to 
compare it with the model; then let them open the 
folded paper and observe that each half is like the 
model. Direct them to fold the paper circle again 
through the middle, so that the second fold shall cross 
the first one and form right angles. 

Teach the name, semicircle, for half of the circle. 

Let the pupils represent semicircles with sticks and 
bent wire. 

DrawinG.—Pupils to draw curved aids and straight 


-lines in combination, so as to form semicircles; also 


draw circles, squares and oblongs. Request the pupils 
to draw, from memory, each kind of angle, right, 
acute, and obtuse, 

Form —Squure and Triangle —Place before the pupils 
square and triangular prisms; also triangles of three 
kinds and a square. Request the pupils to compare the 
square and the triangles with the faces of the prisms. 
Request the pupils to tell what kind of angles each 
three-sided form has. 

With paper squares teach the pupils to fold squares 
from corner to corner, so as to make forms with three 
corners. 

With strips of paper teach the pupils to make by 
folding the different corners fouad in the forms befere 
them ; and require them to tell the kiud of angle that 
each corner represents. 

Require the pupils to count the angles and sides on 
each of the plane forms before them; also on the 





fences of the prisms. Teach | the name, ileal for all 
plane forms with three sides and three angles. 

Form. (Eaercises Leading to Measured Lengths).— 
Fold squares fiom side to side, into two equal parts: 
again fold them from side to side, into four equal parts. 

Fo'd strips of paper into two equal lengths ; into four 
equa' lengths. Find half of the length of a string or a 
strip of paper ; find a quarter of the length of « string 
or of a strip of paper. 

1 ivide lines into two equal parts ; divide lines into 
Jour equal parts. Find half the length of a line ; find 
a quarter of the length of a line. 

Teach inch length with inch squares and inch cubes, 

Extend measured length to four inches. 

DrawinG.—Request the pupils to draw triangles with 
each kind of angle. Let them count all the right angles, 
all the acute angles, all the obtuse angles, and teli how 
mauy they find of each kind. 

Let them draw two-inch 
incaes by four inches. 


squares ; oblongs, two 





‘*THE FAIRIES OF NATURE. 





By ANNA JOHNSON. 


How many like to hear and read fairy stories? Why 
do you like them? Tell me of some you remember. 

Are fairies visible? That is, can they be seen? Are 
they real? Don’t you wish they were real ? 

Now, I can tell you of some real fairies working around 
us all the time and doing wonderful things. Like the 
fairies in the stories they are invisible, but we can see 
what they have done and are doing. 

When water is placed over the fire, a fairy comes along, 
or out of the fire we may say, and carries it away in the 
form of steam. What is that fairy called? Its name is 
Heat. 

Place the water out of doorson a cold day and along 
comes another fairy and chains it up and we call it ice. 
What fairy is this? Wename him Jack Frost. He also 
comes on cold days and waves his wand over the win- 
dow panes and what happens? Beautiful pictures ap- 
pear, more beautiful than artists can paint. 

What other fairy paints the lovely rainbow in the sky, 
and gives the beautiful colors to, the clouds at 
and sunset? The fairy Light loves to surprise us with 
his work, and by his magic touch fills the whole earth 
with ever changing beauty. 

What makes the plants and flowers grow and put on 
such beautiful robes? It is because they have been kissed 
by the fairy Sunbeam. 

There is a fairy beckoning things to the earth. It is 
beckoning to this pencil now and unless I hold it firmly 
the fairy Gravitation will get it away from me and pull 
it down to the floor. 

Show a loadstone or magnet and let the children see 
how it draws needles and anything steel that is not too 
heavy. Take a piece of glass, put tacks or needles on it, 
and then draw the magnet on the under side of the glass 
and let them see how the things will dance around on 
the glass. You see this is a lively fairy it makes things 
jump and dance about. Its name is Attraction. 

There is another that holds things together. If I want 
to break this pencil or piece of wood, or tear this cloth, 
I must use some force, for the fairy is holding every par- 
ticle tightly and trying to keep it together. This is called 
Cohesion. 

There is another fairy that travels very quickly and 
carries messages for us far away over land and under 
the sea like lightning. We are continually learning 
more about this fairy and coaxing him to work for usin 
a great many ways. We call him Llectricity. 

There is a very beautiful fairy, a member of the Frost 
family, who touches the vapor in the clouds and trans- 
forms it into beautiful stars or crystals. Its name is 
Crystallization. 

You see these are not imaginary fairies like those of 
which we read, and if they are not real beings, they are 
real forces, which if we treat well (that is in the right 
way), they will be our friends and we can make them 
exceedingly useful. 

In our future lessons we will try to learn more par- 
ticularly about each one. ‘ 


sunrise 





*Suggested by Miss Buckley's Fairy Land of Svience. 





A voice upon the hillside wakes, 
A rill begins to laugh and l-ap, 

And nature starts, and stirs, and breaks 
The silence of her long, white sleep. 


—JAMES B, KENYON, 
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HISTORY.—ITS SCOPE, PURPOSE,AND METHODS. 


By Supt. C. E. MELENEY. 


From a lecture delive-ed before the [ndustrial Education Asso- 
ciation, and reported by E. L. Bunedict. 


TsE Scope oF History. 


It is customary to begin tbe study of history with one’s 
own country, but I believe we should not confine our- 
selves to onr own borders, Is it too much to expect 
young children to become familiar with the origin of 
the human race, the migrations, the great civilized 
nations of antiquity, the birth of Christianity, the Dark 
Ages, the revival of learning. the Reformation, the dis- 
“covery of the New World, the progress of civilization 
and the wonderful conditions cf the present day? 

We can be still more specific. We can teach the his- 
tory of civilization, how people have lived, their homes, 
their occupations, their hunting, fishing, boat-making, 
exploring, trading, etc. ; the history of manufacturers, 
inventions, and machinery. Every element that has 
entered into the progress of the world has a history 
which may be studied independent of countries. History 
links the present with the past. We can look way back 
through the ages to primitive beginnings and see from 
what we have come, and realize cur relations to those 
who have goue before. 


Its EFFECT ON THE MIND. 


What is the purpose of all this? To bring to us our 
inheritance, to enable us to better appreciate present 
advantages, to inspire patriotism, to ex-rcise the intel- 
lectual faculties, and to quicken the sensibilities, to 
create a love for reading and study, to cultivate good 
taste and exercise discrimination and judgment. 

By leading the cbild from s‘ories of romance, with 
which the study of ‘history shoul! begin, to actual h s- 
tory the teacher will call into activity the imagination 
of the child, its memory. judgment, and the power of 
generalization up»n material and moral facts. The 
proper exercise of these faculties shou'd he constantly 
in the mind of the teacher as much as the acquisition of 
knowledge. The effect should tea love for the study 
of history ~ hile in school, and in after years, ani a plan 
by which it could be pursued without the aid of an in- 
structor. 

PRINCIPLES. 

In prep-ring a course in history we should take into 
consideration the facts of mind development, the age 
and ability of the learner. Thus with little children 
begin with romance, tell interesting trae stories that 
will impress important facts and moral truths, and 
awaken the mind. Subjects which do this should be 
selected, regardless of the field or the age to which they 
belong. The story of Joseph is just as easily under- 
stuod as that of George Washington. Later the stories 
of the lives of great men connected with our own coun- 
try may be chosen. Facis woven in with the names of 
these men will makea deeper impression than if iso- 
lated. Later still, the pupils wi'l study more in deteil. 

The order of the subj-cts should correspond to the 
order in which the faculties are unfolded. 

The study of history is not adapted to cultivating the 
perceptions, hence very little can be done before the 
fourth or fifth year in school. 

As many faculties as possible should be cultivated by 
it. The reason why some chiliren do not like history 
is because the memory alone has been exercised. We 
should call to our aid, always, the imagination, and the 
reason as well. Even young children can reason, though 
this faculty dees not reach its full strength till late in 
life. The philosophy of history, except in its simplest 
ideas should be assigned to the higher grades. 

Another principle involved is that the child learns by 
self-activity. Hence as the work advances the teacher 
should concern himself in directing the ‘pupil to the 
place where facts may be found. But I do not believe 
the child should be put to great efforts in finding out 
for himself. The tasks given him should be those 
which he can accomplish, and come off with the joy of 
victory. 

We must bear in mind ‘also that self activity bas two 
phases, the receptive and expressive. During oral 
instructi-n the little minds will be very active in grasp- 
ing the thought if they are interested, as is shown by 
the sparkling eye, the glowing cheek and restless eager- 
ness with which they attend, leaning forward to catch 
the teacher's words, 

But the expressive activity is vitally important. I am 
aware that the subject does not afford such a gocd 
opportunity for variety of expression as does geo- 
graphy, because the facts cannot so easily take shape ; 


the reliance must be chiefly upon language, oral and 
written. 

A few other principles involved are : 

Instruction should proceed from the simple to the 
complex. 

Facts should be taught before causes ; individual 
cases, before general conclusions, 

Every subject should be taught as thoroughly as the 
capabilities of the pupil will allow. 

All instruction and training should tend to the estab- 
lishment of habit. 


METHODS. 


In elementary classes the teaching is largely oral. 
The teacher tells or reads the story or has it read by one 
of theclass. Discussions acd explanations follow, ques- 
tions are asked, and answered and interest awakened. 
The story is then told in part or as a whole, by one or 
more of the children after which it may be written as a 
composition. Leading points or questions might be 
written on the blackboard to guidc the children in get- 
tiog the main facts. 

A year later use a primary history as a reading-book; 
have the chapters discussed and reproduced as before 
The facts may sometimes be arranged for topical recita- 
tion. 

lt is importact to use pictures as much as possible in 
the primary grade. Svrap-books can be made of pictures 
cut from old papers and books. They may be of persons 
or places. If more convenient paste them on cards. At 
the recitation piss tha pictures around ani have the 
children recite orally or write the story. 

In succeeding years more advanced books are used. 
the subject; of the lessons are arranged by topics and 
the pupils are permitted to write them up by them 
selves as much as possiole. Before leaving the grammar 
grade pupils should be able to produce outlines or skele- 
cons of topic3, and to stand up and enlarge upon each 
point when called upon. 

Maps should be used whenever possible, and battle 
grounds may be represented on the molding-table. 

Tate advantage of every conspicuous character in 
history to impress moral lessons, Bring out the sterling 
qualities of men like John Winthrop and Roger Wil- 
liams, 

In connection with the text-book, encourage the read- 
ing of historical poems like Evangeline, Miles Standish, 
John Endicott, ete. 

During the last year of the grammar department it 
will be well to allow the pupils to bring books ly 
different author?. The varying accounts increase the 
interest and throw the work into the Jine of research, 
The freedom a child feels in reading for research stimu- 
lates him more than studying an assigned lesson. 

In this same period pupils should recite patriotic 
speeches, historical poems, etc. 

Very little time should be spent upon wars and the 
details of battles ; it is more imoortant to teach the 
great periods of peace and prosperity. 

Diagrams can be used in many subjects with great 
advantage. Pupils like to do work that calls the hands 
into exercise, they will give such a subject greater 
attention. and remember it more easily. 

Historical games are also useful and interesting. 
Here are a few: 

1. Let each pupil personate some character in history, 
give a little account of himself, and let the class guess 
who he is. 

2. Let one leave the room, others name him and on 
his return make remarks about him, until he guesses 
his identity. _ 

8. Let him assume a character and others ask questions 
which hecan answer by yes or no, until they guess who 
he is, 





ADDITION.—ITS IMPORTANCE AND HOW TO 
TEACH IT, 





By Supt. E. T. Pierce, Pasadena, Cal. 
SECOND PART, 


Pupils are first taught to know what 1 added to each 
one of the digits equals. Place the combinations on the 
board in two ways, sometimes with the 1 over the others, 
and sometimes with it under. Drill on these till pupils 
know tbesumsas they know the words ‘‘in” end “to” 
withcut thinking of the ktters that compose those 
words. 1+8, or 1 under 8, or 1 and 8, always spell 9; 7 
and 1 always spell 8, as ¢ and o spell to. 

Next take up the combinations of 2 with the other 
figures. Thus proceed with the combinations of 8, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, and 9, reviewing all of the previous combinations 








until pupils do not really add, they see the sum. Ask 
them to spell different numbers, thus : ‘‘ What numbers 
snell 9?” ‘4+5, 346, 742, etc.” ‘“‘ What two numbers 
scell17?’ Ans.: 8+9, etc. 1t may aid pupils when 
studying 9, toshow them that that number added to 
any other number will give the same unit figure that 1 
subtracted from that num’er will give: thus, 9+8=17, 
unit figure 7:3—1=7, etc. Also84+6=14, with figure 
4:6—2=4, making the same fact true of 8+2. 

As early as possible have pupils add columns of fig- 
ures that will embrace only the combinations already 
learned. For example, after having ‘earned the spell- 
ing of 1 and 2 with the other digits, the following, or 


similar columns could be taken. Pupils 1 2 8 
add ‘four, five, seven, nine, ten ;” sec- 2 2 1 
ond column, “one, seven, nine, one,” or 2 6 2 
21 whole sum; third column, “‘‘five, 1 2 8 
seven, eight, one.” or 11 whole sum. 8 9 2 
After all the combinations are learned, 1 

pupils will take such examples as below. 10 21 


Teach them that in any combination that 

makes more than ten, although only the unit f gure is 
named, one ten is added to the tens, and that more than 
one ten at a time cannct pos ibly be obtained. 





9389 Pupils add, “ one, naught, nine (immediately 
245 seeing that 7+2=9) seven, navg!t, four,” 
648 (eeing that 9+5=-14) and they have 54, keep- 
468  iog the tens in their minds, Write down the 
420 4, begin with the five to carry. Pupils, *‘five, 
832 (as 644=10) three, naught (as 44+3=7 and 
647 %+8 spe!l naught) eight, six,.four,’ combin- 
489 ing two figures when possible before adding 
144  unmtt's figure, and they have ‘54;”—*thre-, 
867 eight, fur, two, naught, eight, seven, fifty- 
5744 seven.” It is astonisting how rapidly pupils 


will learn to add by tbis method, and what 
combinations they wil] see ata g'ance. Of courre the 
system is not new, and yet I first «aw it used by gradu- 
ates of the San Jose Normal School, of Caifornia, I 
have in vain tried to find who was the first to use it, or 
who compiled the card or tablet which I shall give atter- 
wards, with the permission of the Editor. Iam io- 
debted for help in this to Miss Luella Doncan, a teacher 
in the 2nd reader grade of the Wilson School. Pupils 
in her class, with a very short drill each day, can add 
more rapidly than rinety-nine in every hundred teach- 
ers. It will pay teachers to have the tablet printed and 
out a copy in the hands of every pupil. It can be used 
in al] kinds of number work, as will be seen. But above 
all let us have more rapid adders go out of our schools. 
This knowledge will be used ten thousand times, where 
they use cube root and allegation orce. 





A LANGUAGE LESSON. 





What are these boys’ names? 

Where do they live? 

What are they doing? 

Why are they thus engaged? 

Write the answers to these questions, then combine 
them in a story, describing the boys, the kind of home 
you think they have, and the circumsiances which you 
think caused their present actions, 

The picture should be drawn on the board and covered until 


{recitation time, Then uncover it, and procced as indica:ed, 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS, 


By Miss CLARA MILLINGTON. 

While the children’s heads were bowed a little one 
took from: the box of toys a hammer. 

‘* Look up, children! What has Grace?” asked the 
teacher. ‘‘ Ethel may answer.” 

‘Grace has a hammer,” said Ethel. 

“You may come and take one too. Sophy, what have 
Ethel and Grace ?” 

‘They have hammers.”’ 

*“Whatdo you see, Florence?” —holding up another 
toy. 

**T see a hatchet.” 

“What did you see, May?”—putting the toy out of 
sight. 

*“*T saw a hatchet.” 

‘*Class, bow your heads. 

‘*T hear clapping.” 

** Raise your heads, 

“*T heard clapping.” 

‘What has this book in it, Dora?” ; 

‘* That book has pictures in it.” 

‘* What have these books, Mamie?” 


‘* Those books have pictures in them.” 
x * * * * * * * 


What do you hear, Jessie?” 


What did you hear, Eveline?” 


‘“* Look at the picture once, children, and then look at 
me. What was the first thing you saw in the picture ?” 

“ The first thing I saw was a lady.” 

‘** And who are clustered around the lady ?” 

‘Four children with kittens in their arms.” 

“Only four children? Grace !” 

** Julia left out the baby.” 

‘Yes indeed! We must not leave him out. 
the baby reaching toward?” 

‘* He wants the big cat.” 

“Yes. H2is the smallest child of all, but he wants 
the biggest cat. How is the lady dressed ?” 

‘** She has a blue jersey on.” 

‘* Tell me something about what the others wear.” 

‘* The little boy has a blue suit and the biggest girl has 
a red waist and a red striped skirt.” 

** What is Pussy saying?” 

‘** She is saying ‘ Mew’ !” 

** What does ‘ Mew’ mean?” 

“It means, ‘‘Give me my kitties.’” 

“Tt may mean, “‘ Take care of my kitties!” for Puss 
doesn’t want any one to hurt her children any more than 
mamma wants any one to hurt you. Now, who will tell 
me all about the picture? Emma.” 

“IT see a lady with four children around her and a 
baby. The lady has a red waist on, and the four chil- 
dren are holding kittens in their arms. The biggest girl 
has a red waist and a red striped dress and the boy has 
a blue suit on. The baby is reaching out after the big 
cat. The cat is saying ‘Mew!’ to the biggest girl. 
That means, ‘ Be good to my kitten.’” 


* * * * * * * 


What is 


* 


Put your books in your right hands. Left hands. 


Right. Left. 
Put them on your heads. Hold them up over your 
heads. Hold them ’way up above your heads. 


Hold them over the desks. Lay them on the desks. 
In the desks. Hold them under the desks. 

Grace, lay your book on this chair. Julia, lay yours 
under Grace’s. Eva, hold yours over them both. 
Jessie, lay yours under the chair. When it is under 
the chair it is on what? Pick it up and lay it on the 
chair—not on the other books, but on the chair. 

“Dora, what have I in my right hand?” 

“*T don’t know.” 

‘* Why don’t you know?” 

‘“‘ Because you're holding it behind the book.” 

“Tl lay the book down, then. Now tell me.” 

‘“‘T don’t know, because you’re holding it behind your 
back.” 

* * a * * - 


* * 


‘* Now tell me what I have in my hand.” 

“* You have a button in your hand.” 

“How do you know?” 

“ Because I see it.” 

“Geneva, come here. Close your eyes tight. What 
am I holding beside your head ?” 

“You are holding a watch there.” 

‘“* How do you know?” 

‘** Because I hear it ticking.” 

““Ethel come here. Shut your eyes, What am I 
holding before your face?” 

** Flowers.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

** Because I smelt them,” 


‘*Mamie, shut your eyes and open your mouth. What 
is this?” 

“ That is candy.” 

** How do you know?” 

‘* Because I tasted it.” 

** Florence, what is this?” 

** That is an apple.” 

** How do you know?” 

** Because I felt it.’’ 

‘* How many ways are there of knowing, children?” 
(pointing to eyes, ears, etc.) 

‘Seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, feeling.’’ 

** What do wesee with? Hearwith? Smell? 
Feel? 

‘*Do we feel with our hands only? If I were blind I 
think I should feel my way about something like this. 
There! that is the desk. How did I know it?” 

* You felt it with your foot.” 

‘Can we feel with anything else? May, what did I 
lay against your cheek? How did you know? What 
did you feel it with ?” 

‘** Eveline, where did I touch you? How did you know 
I touched you on the back? You see we can feel with 
every part.” 
* * 


Taste? 


* co * * ~ * 


** Jessie, what have you?’ 

“*T have asjuare.”’ 

**Youmyay all hold your squares in your right hands, 
In your left hands. Hold them by the lower right 
corner.” 

‘** Lay them flat on the desks. Take hold of the two 
lower corners and fold them over to meet the two upper 
corners. Grace, what have you?” 

‘** T have an oblong.” 

**Open the oblongs. Lay the squares with one corner 
toward you. Fold that corner over to the back corner. 
Josephine, what have you?” j 

*T have a triangle.” 





ARTICLES INTERESTING TO TEACHERS FROM 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


America, Statesmen ¢f.—Jan. XIX. Century. 
” Defects in Our Institutions.—Oct. North Am. Rev. 
Australia, Seven Weeks in.—Jan, Westminster Rev. 
- Rabi s n.—Dec. Black wood's, 
Africa, Along the Nor h Coast —Dec. Ca sell’s, 
“ Slavery and Missions in.—Deac. Welco ve. 
Arabs, Amusements of Cul 1 en,—Jan. St. Nicholas. 
Arab a, Musselmans 0° XIX Ceutury.—(Nvv. 5,) Scient. Rev. 
Alaska, Glaciers of.—Nov. Mag. W. Hist. 
alaskan Society at Si:ka.—(Dec. 9.) Science. 
Alexandri:, From Tripoii to.—( Jan. 12) Nat’on. 
Apoth -osis of the Plutocrat.—Dec. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Autho’s, Home L’fe of New York.—Jan. Chautauq. 
Atlanta, Negro and Prohibition in — D-c. 29) Independent. 
Arithmetic. Boston Schoo!ls.—Jan. Academy. 
Arctic, Sleds avd Sledgiog in.—Dec. Outing. 
Abuses of Public Speaking.—Jan. Nat. Rev. 
Acoustres of Buildings.—Jan. Building. 
Appalachians, Materials of —Nov, Am. Nat. 
Athletics, College —Dec. Harvard Mo. 
Albumen, Vegetable and Animal.—Feb. Pop. Sct. Mo. 
Animal Magnetism, Wo ders of.—teb. North Am. Rev. 
Aluminium and Electricity.—(0c". 8) La Nature. 
Art, The Deciine of.—Jan. XIX. Century. 
Astor Librury.—Nov. Woman. 
Birds, Des'ruction of.—Oct. W. Am. Set, 
* of Madag wgar.—(Oct. 1) La Nature. 
Beecher. Henry Ward.—Dec. Voice. 
Ball oning —Dec. St. Nicholas. 
Beer, [a tne Land of (Germany).—Dec. Cornhill. 
Bimeta'lism.—Dec. Contemp. Rev. 
Bribery and its Near Relatives.—Feb. Forum. 
Burr, Aaron.—Dec. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Brain, Methods of Studying the.—Ja». Buchanan's. 
Bancroft (George) —F. L. Sunday Magazine. 
Chinese Women in America.—Nov. Woman, 
China, Burmese Railway to.—(Nov. 12) Sat. R:v. 
Canada, Reciprocity or Union with.—Jan. Mag. Am. Hist. 
“ Cities of.—Dec. Chautauq. 
“ (Nov. 19) Sat. Rev, 
California, Plant: of.—Oct. West. Am. Sct. 
Coll: ge Bible Study.—Dec. Old Test. Stu. 
Classics, Tae Old School and the New.—Jan. Fortnightly Rev. 
vana’y Islands, Inbabitants of.—(N ov. 12) La Nature, 
Cormorants, Hunting and Fishing with in Juapan.—Jan. Am. Nat. 
Caspian, Islani Demccracy in the.—Dec. Atlantic. 
Cherokee Lana, Sunday in —Feb. North Am. Kev. 
Commerce, Impeciments to Our Domestic. -Feb. Forwm. 
Coral Keef, Along a.—Jwn. Pop, Se. Mo. 
Christianity, Coatributions to Ssience.—Jan. Pres. Rev. 
Children’s Books, History of.—Jan. Atlantic. 
Crown Prince of Germany.—Feb. Cosmop, 
Channel Islands.—(Dec. 3) All the Year Round, 
Crofiers, Lewis —(Dec. 3) Sat. Rev. 
Comwmeirce, Scbools of. —Dec. Contemp. Rev. 
Civil War, Momoranda 02 the.—Dec Century. 
Cremation, The Progress of.—Jan. XIX Century. 
Darwin, (Charles) Life and Letters.—Jan. Blackwood’s. 
Douglas and Free Svilers.—Dec. Mag. Am. Hist, 





Dickens-Land.—Dec. Scribner's. 








Eartb, The Interi»r of.—Jan. Am. Nat. 
Evolution and Judaism.—Jan. Menorah. 
> —Jan. Cornhill, 
Eng'ish Public School.—(Nov. 25) Setence. 
Eagland, Cathcrines.—(Dec 24) All the Year Round. 
Egypt.—Jan. Fortnight!y Rev. 
Education of the Middle Classes.—(Dec. 15) Rev. Pedag. 
Europe, M litary Power in.--Dec. Blackwod's. 
Eton College.—Jan. Macm'ilan’s. 
Fish, Great Age of.—Nov. West. 4m. Sc. 
F sherics Question.— Feb. No. Am. Rev. 
Flemingoes at Home —Dec. XIX Century. 
Flower-Painting ia Water Cotors.—Dec. Art Amateur. 
Finance, Municipal.—-Jan, Scribner's. 
Food, Pecuniary Economy of.-Jan. Century. 
George's (Henry) The wry.—Jan. Methodist Rev. 
Grant and Lee it Appomattox.—Jan. St Louts Mog. 
Gunpowder, Explosi »ns.--Jan. Chamber's. 
Genius and Idiocy.--Fceh. No. Am. Rev. 
Gladstone and Unaion.—Dec. XIX Century. 
Cems in the Uaited Stat-s.—D2«. Htrper s. 
Harvard Co’lege.—Dec. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Hunting and Trapping in Canad 1..--F2>. 0 smop. 
Howellzsa xd R-atism.—Jan. Htrvird Mo. 
Hymns and their Aarhors.-- Dec. Voice. 
Indian’, Elucat on for —( Dec. 24) Crit ’e. 
se Village Life Among —Jan. Am. Antiq. 
= Ab vrigiaal Communal Life.—Nov Am. Antiq. 
- of Puvet 8.und.—Jan. Am. Antiq. 
Treland, Royal Uaiversity of.—(Nov 5) Spect itor. 
Trish D scontent, Cruse of.—Feb, Forum. 
Tnternational C »pyrizh't.—Feb. Cosmop. 
January, Study of.—Jan. Illus'rati na. 
Jewa, Literature of.—D2:. M: wrah. 
Japao, Thraiidom of.— Dec. Aflantic. 
Lind and Taxation —(Jan. 5) Tnadep, 
* Question in Anerici1.—Nov. Westminster. 
Londun, The Distress in —Jan fo taightly R_v. 
” Chilizea of,—Nov. Woman's Workd. 
Language an i Race.—Jan. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Literature, Currant English. —Bec. Chaut mu. 
Lind, Jenvy.—D2e. Vuice, (Nov. 17) ndep,, Dec. Lippincott's 
Dec. Murray's. 
Lafayette, Visit to America.—Dec. Maj. Am. Hist. 
Leo XITI and the Civil Power.—Jan. XIX Century. 
Man, Fallacy of Suveriority of —Jan. Woman's World. 
Minerals, History and Nanes of.—Jin. Am. Nat. 
Manual Training.—(Dec. 31) Building. 
Minnes ta, Early Hist.—Dve. Mag. W. Hist. 
Mobammedism in Africa.—F b. No. Am. Rev. 
Mexico as Winter Kesort —Dec. Phren. Jour. 
Mathematics, Use and Bvauty in.—Dec Knowledge. 
Milk, Adulteratiyn of.—Feb Pop. Sc, Mo, 
Moun and the Weather.— Fe». Pop. Sc. Mo. 
Norway, Home Rule in.—Jan. XTX Century. 
Nicaragua, Woods of —D °c. Sok. M nes Q. 
New York, Public Char.ties of.—Nov. Lend a Hand. 
Nature in Cummon School, A Plea fur Increase’ Study of.—J an. 
Education. ; 
Oyster Industry.— Dec. Chautauquan. 
Ohio, Hi tory of. —D c. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Oxford, Ladies’ Uollezes.—Nov. Woman's World. 
Our P. I'ties, Torrid Zone of. —Feh. Forum. 
Protection, How it Protects.—Feb. Forum. 
Public School, Province of.—Jan. Education, 
Panama, Progress at.—Feb. Pop. Sc. Mo. 
Patagouian Tribes.—Jan. Chamber's. 
R man Universities.—Cath. World. 
Stars, Age of the.—( Vov. 12 19) Rev. Scient. 
Science, Warfare of.—-Feb. Pop. Sc. Mo. 
Sculpture of the Acropol s.— (Nov 19) Athenwum. 
So-called Patriot-.—Jap. Blackwood’s. 
Statesmen, American.—J no. XIX Century. 
Soul-Makiog, Animal Agency i*.—Fecb. Pop. Sc. Mo. 
Serpe:t Myths.—Feb. No. Am. Rev. 
Shelley.—Jan. XIX Century. 
Schools under Directoire,—( Dec. 15) Rev. Pedag. 
Singing Voice, }he Mechanism of.—Fcb. Forum. 
S«y.—Feb. Forum. 
Theology and the Newspapers —(Oct. 27) Nation. 
Tennessee, Mountain Lite in.—Feb. Cosmop. 
Telegraph, Tbe Government und the.— Feb. Forum. 
Technica! Schoo! Building.—( Dec, 10) Am. Arch. 
Vegetatiles, History of —Nuv. Am. Nat. 
Women as Preachers.—Dec. Homil. Rev. 
* Em tions vs. Healt».—Feb. Pop. Sc. Mo. 
White Z.ne, Wintering in the.—Feb. Cosmop. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Five Cornei] University sophomores bave heen in finitely sus- 
pended for kidnapping the president of the freshman class. 


A committee of experts decided that the ceiling of the assembly 
chamber at Albany was unsafe, erd that it must come down. 

The treaty of alliance between Germany and Aus.ria, concluded 
in 1879, bas just been published. 

Two proselyting Mormon elders were whipped out of Edgefield 
county, 8S. C., by a party of indignant citiwus, 

The Metropolitan bank, of (incinnati, has been c'osed. The 
president is under arre:t for misappropriating $200,000, 

The wife of Oliver Wendell Hoimes died in Boston recently, 

France is talking of a further increase of her navy. 

Oi) was str. ck near St. Lcu s while boring for an artesian well, 

It is reperted that two million Chinamen were rendered desti- 
tute by tbe Hi ang-ho floods. 

A man and a borse were killed in Buffalo, N. Y., by coming in 
contact with an e ectric light wire. 

A case of hezing at Lebigh University, Beth'ehem, Pa., caused 
wuch exci:emeut amorg the students. 





‘Ihe pension bill for helpless scldiers and sailcrs was passed, 
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Eleven fishermen were cast away in a storm on Big Spoon 
Island on the Maine coast and remained there a week. 

The Brooklyn, N. Y., Congregational churches have taken steps 
toward the formation of a Congregational club. 

Little Josef Hofmann, the musical genius, wil! only be allowed 
to appear at concerts four nights a week. It was feared that he 
was overworked. 

The city of Dubhn gave Messrs. Morley and Ripon an enthusi- 
astic reception. 

Lord Lansdowne is to succeed Lord Dufferin as Governor-Gen- 
eral of India, and Lord Stanley, of Preston, is to be Governor- 
General of Canada. 

The Pope advises the Irish Bishops to preach to their flocks 
respect for the laws. 

An interstate board of mining arbitrators was appointed at 
Pittsburg. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 








Chief among the candidates named to succeed the late Dr. P. H. 
Mell, as Chancellor of the University of Georgia, are Professor L. 
H. Charbonnier, of the University, Professor H. C. White, of the 
University, and Dr. W. L. Brown, president of the Alabama State 
College. 

English literature has many old men among its leading lights. 
Lord Tennyson is 78; Mr. Browning, 75; Mr. Lowell, 68; Mr. 
Whittier, 80; Mr, Ruskin, 68; Cardinal Newman, 86; Matthew 
Arnold, 65. 

George W. Tryon, Jr.. a distinguished conchologist, of Phila 
delphia, died February 5. His collection of shells in the Academy 
of Natural Sciences far outranks the fawous collection in the 
British Museum. Upwards of 50,000 trays of specimens are 
represented in this collection, to which additions are constantly 
flowing in. 


P. H. Mell, D.D.. LL. D., chancellor of the University of 
Georgia. and for many years president of the Southern Baptist 
Association, died at his home in Athens, Ga. 

The Grant Monument Committee has adopted the draft of a 
circular to be sent to all architects and sculptors who may desire 
to compete for the honor of designing the memorial to Gen. 
Grant. The estimsted cost of the memorial is placed at $500 000, 

The Columbia College Library, New York, has the reputation 
of being the best managed library in the world. Writing materi- 
als are furnished, and light meals even are supplied to those 
students who are too mnch engrossed in their work to leave it 
long enough to visit a restaurant. 


Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, the daughter of Prof. Agassiz, has for 
eight years supported free kindergartens in Boston and Cam- 
bridge, at a personal expense of about $50,000 a year. 


About ninety American stenographers clubbed together and 
sent Isaae Pitman, of Rath, England. a solid gold medal to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of his work. 

Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., baving received $15,000 
under the recent act of Congress for experimental stations, is to 
have a school of electricity and an improved scientific depart- 
ment. 

Bishop Williams, besides attending to his diocese and his duties 
as the Primste of the House of Bishops, delivers twelve lectures 
a week to the students ot the Berkeley Divinity School, Middle- 
town, Conn., and alse lectures frequently at Trinity College, 
Hartford. He preaches nearly every Sunday, is an incessant 
1eader, and a brilliant con, ersationalist. 


Hood’s Sarsapariila wins new victories over disease and be- 
comes more popular every day. 


_ EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ALASKA. 


Alaska has what is called a Territorial Board of Education, 
which usually meets at the office of Judge Dawson. The United 
States Commissioner of Education is the Hon. H. R. Dawson, and 
the Rev. Sheldon Jackson is the secretary of the board and gen- 
eral superintendent of schools in Alaska. Governor Swineford, 
of Alaska, is also a member of the board. The estimated ex- 
penses of running the schools for the year ending June, 1887, 
were $24,950. Tne Sitka and Wrangell schools opened their fall 
and winter sessions on September 5. On the 1st of July, 1886, 
United States Commissioner Hon. John Eaton authorized the 
establishment of schools under the control of the Moravian Mis- 
sion at Bethel, on the Stikine river, and at Mushagak, on the 
river of the same name; also one at St. Michael, or some other 
point on the Yukon river, to be under the contgol of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of the United States. 











COLORADO. 

Longmont College has forty students. 

La Veta has just completed a fine school building. G.N. Mc- 
Kay is the principal. We understand that he hails from the Mis- 
souri State Normal School. Miss Bettie Kiggins is one of the 
assistants. She is sister of Prin. Kiggins, of Silverton. 

Rev. Robert Cameron, D.D., for several years pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Denver, has resigned. Io his letter of 
resignation he assigns as the reason that he desires to devote his 
entire tim + to the founding and building of the new female col- 
lege, which is to take a place with Wellesley and Vassar. 

County Superintenden: Fetzer (now ex-county superintend- 
ent), went out of office gracefully. The teachers of Arapahoe 
county have held him in high estesm during his long and success- 
ful term of office. Accordingly his ce-laborers presented him 
with a set of the Johnson Cyclopedia as a parting testimonial. 

Maintou Spring: is now discussing the captivating school prob- 
lem of more room. The proposition most in favor is to erecta 
$15,000 school building. Prin. C. H. Frowine is fast bringing the 
schools iato favor at home and abroad. He is one of the leading 
school men among the new access ons to our ranks. 

Colorado will be largely represented at the San Francisco meet- 
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pointed by the Colorado State Teachers’ Association as excursion 
agent. He will take a whole train load with him, we predict. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The San Franci:co Nurses’ Training School is in a highly 
flourishing condition. 

School house accommodations in Alameda, are insufficient to 
meet the wants of schoo! children. 

The board of education at alate meeting audited school bills 
not including teachers salaries, to the amount of $14,042.73. 

Three school districts in Los Angeles county propose to issue 
bonds, next month, to the amount of $64 500. 

It is proposed to establish branches of the Central Free Library 
in San Francisco. 

At a late meeting of the state board of education, ninety-four 
educational diplomas and fifty-eight life diplomas were issued 
to California teachers. 

Dr. E. 8. Holden has resigned the presidency of the State Uni- 
versity, and has been appointed director and astronomer of the 
Lick Observatory. 

Miss Kate Kennedy is to be reinstated as principal of the North 
Cosmopolitan Grammar School, according to a mandate of the 
courts. While Miss Kennedy was absent, ‘‘on leave,” the San 
Francisco board of education declared the position vacant and 
elected another teacher to the position, in violation of the regu- 
lations. 

The sum of $300 has been voted by the University Regents to 
assist in the publication of a “* hundred thousand edition bulletin.” 
One thousand dollars has been appropristed to assist in furnishing 
accommodations for delegates to the national convention. 

The total number of students registered at the University and 
“ affiliated colleges ” is now 541, 

Marysville. State Correspondent. 


ILUINOIs. 

Dr. Richard Edwards, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, acting on the advice of the county superintendents, who 
held a convention at Springfield late in December, is preparing a 
form of license to be issued to such persons asare to be employed 
either to conduct teachers’ institutes, or to teach in them. Here- 
tofore the matter has been somewhat loosely managed, and often 
inferior persoas have conducted iustitutes, and drawn upon the 
public treasury for pay. The law requires any person conduct- 
ing an instituce to hold a license issued by the state superintend- 
ent, and hereafter it will be rigidly enfor.ed. The county super- 
intend nts throughout the state are anxious to improve the qual- 
ity of instruction given in the institutes, and they think the en- 
forcement of the law in regard to the license will bring about the 
much-desired reform. 


T. S. Price. 


KANSAS. 


The American [nstitute of Civics met at Topeka in connection 
with the State Teachers’ Association. A large number were 
present, and much interest manifested. The officers elected 
were: President D. C. Tillotson, of Topeka. Vice-president, M. 
L. Field, of Wellsville: Secretary, E. L. Cowdrick, of Yates 
Centre. 

The meeting adjourned to convene at the same place durings 
the holidays of 1888, 

The state of the work in Kansas is encouraging. The secretary 
sent out circulars of inquiry, and received answers from ali parts 
of the state, which indicate that civics is taught in some form, in 
nearly all the schools of cities and towns, and in many counties. 

President Tillotson lectured during the summer on “ Training 
for Citizenship,” and also read a p_per on that subject before the 
teachers assembled in Topeka. 

The secretary lectured during the summer on “ The Mission of 
the Teacher in the Nation,” treating the subject from the stand- 
pointef civics. He also read a paper before the meeting of 
principals in Iola, in February, entitled ‘ Civics ia the Common 
School.” A good meeting is anticipated for the present year. 

Secretary Kansas Council. E. L. COWDRICK. 


Mrs. 8. A. Thurston, treasurer of the W. C. T. U., for the state 
of Kansas, speat a week at Beloit recently, investigating the ad- 
vantages of that city for the location of an industrial school for 
girls ; last year the legislature received thcusands of petitions 
asking for the establishment of a school of this character, but no 
steps were taken. During the year, the W. C. T. U. has con- 
stantly been in receipt of demands for a reformatory institution 
for girls, and though granted no aid by the state, such an institu- 
tion will be established under the care of the W.C. T. U. Mrs. 
Rastail and Mrs. Thurston representing the W, C. T. U-, while at 
Beloit, decided to locate the school in that city, the people of 
Beloit haviag guaranteed substantial aid for tne school for one 
year. The building has already been rented, and the school will 
be opened by February 1]. 

Much of the credit for the advanced state of the public mind 
in Harper county is due to that tireless worker, Supt. J. E. 
Hutchinson, who has spared neither time nor work to bring the 
schools of Harper county up tothe high standard of excellence 
to which they have attained under his management. 

The schools of Kiowa are under the efficient management of 
Prof. E. L. Hallock. 

The schools of Crawford county are doing very excellent work 
under the able supervision of J. D. Patterson. All that is lack- 
ing now is a systematic grading and the adoption of a regular 
course of study. 

H. C, Long is principal of the Walnut schools. He is a graduate 
ot Baker University. 

8. W. Black is principal at Pittsburg. He has eleven assist- 
ants. 

McCune is building a six room, two-story brick building. 

NEW YORK. 
County Institutes. 

January 9, Little Valley, Principal Conductor, Prof. 8. H. 
Albro; Associate Conductor, Prof. A. P. Chapin. January 23, 
Horseheads, Priacipal Conductor, Prof. I. H. Stout; Associate 
Conductor, Prof. C. T. Barnes. January 23, Penn Yan, Principal 
Conductor, Prof. 8. H. Ailbro. January 31, Salamanca, Principal 
Conductor, Dr. J. H. Frenea. February 27, Pittsford, Principal 
Conductor, Prof. C. T. Barnes. March 5. Fulton, Principal Con- 
ductor, Prof. 8. H. Albro. 

A very interesting teachers’ aseociation was held at North Col- 





ng of the N. EB, A. Prin, R. H, Beggs, of Denver, has been ap- | lins, in the Third Commissioner district of Erie county, January 


February 18, 1888. 


27 and 28. Only about fifty teachers were in attendance, on ac- 
count of severe weather. Prof. Cassity’s lecture Friday evening 
was pronounced by all tc be one of the finest ever given at North 
Collins. The church was crowdec. Pres. Dillingham, who has 
served in that capacity for the past seven years, received Shakes- 
peare complete in thirteen volumes, eiegantly bound, from the 
teachers. 








NEW JERSEY. 
The Union County Principals’ Association was organized at 
Elizabeth, Jan. 25. A constitution and by-laws was a opted and 
the following officers elected. County Superintendent N. W. 
Pease, Klizabeth, President; Principal D. B. Corson, Rahway, 
Vice President ; Principal Ernest Chapman, Summit, Secretary ; 
and Principal, I. P. Towne, Roselle, Treasurer. The object of 
the association is to encourage sociability among the principals, 
and to discuss questions pertaining to e¢ucation and school 
interests. 


ONTARIO. 
Teachers’ Institutes. 

DATE. PLACE. 
Feb. 16-17, West Middlesex. 
Feb. 16-17, Grenville. 

Feb. 23-24, East Middlesex. 
Feb. 23-24, Prince Edward. 
March 1-2, West Victoria. 
March 1-2, Peel. 

TEXAS. 


The teachers and trustees uf Precinct No.7, of Bell county, 
have organized themselves into a Teachers’ aud Trustees’ Union. 
The move seems tv be taking favorably with teachers and 
trustees in other parts uf Beli vounty, as they are agitating like 
movements. The county superiotendent of Bell county bas 
issued a summons for tbe trustees and teachers of Preci: ct No 
1 to meet and organize a simiiar institute at Belvon. 

The object of tnese trustees’ and teachers’ unions is to bring 
teachers and patrons into a better understanding of the educa- 
tional wants of the day. It 1s surely a move -in the right direc- 
tion. W.2.& 





COMMISSIONER DELANO’S REPORT. 





Commissioner E. C. Delano, of the first district of Wayne coun- 
ty, N.Y., in making his report to Superinu ndeat Draper,digresses 
s.mewbai from the usuals ereutyped form and gives a resu we of 
his work during the past six years, with such suggestions for the 
future as seemed to him desirable. He says tbat during those 
years he traveled 20,000 miles in making official visits, holding 
examinatioaos, etc. Eleven new buiidings were erected, and 
twenty-one others thoroughly repaired. As the result cf 
“ Arbor Days” during the past four years over one thousand live 
shade trees are gro #iug upon the school grounds of the district. 

In his first annual report to the department he made the fcllow- 
ing suggestions : 

1. That the Regents prepare all questions fur future examina- 
tious ot veachers’ classes,thus securing uniformity tbrougbout the 
state. 

2. That c.rtain qualifications should be required of trustees. 

3. That the Legislature amend chapter 492, Laws of 1881, by 
allowing such districts as close their scaovis during a teachers’ 
institute in that county, to report an average attendance for 
apportionment increased by sucn a per vent. as the time closed 
for instituces is of the time the school was actually in session. 

4, Begin the school year with the first day of august. 

5. Hoid the annua! meetings on the second Tuesday of August. 

6. Make the amount ot school necessary to entitle a district to 
its quota of the public money thirty-four weess of five days each. 
Divide the time into thice terms, giving the winter term the 
most time, to accommodate those larger pupils who can attend 
school only during tbis season of the year. This arrangement 
would allow the pupils a long vacation during the hot weather of 
July and August—during naying, haivesting, berry-picking, 
etc. 
7. Make the engagements of teachers extend through the entire 
year. 

&%, Enact and enforce a compulsory institute attendance law. 

9. Adopt a uniform system of teachers’ examinations, the 
questions to be prepared under the authority of tbe State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. ‘iold the examinatioas simul- 
taneously throughout the state, granting no private examina- 
tions. 

Under date of Nov. 29, 1884, the folluwing recommendations 
were added : 

10. The condition of the school outhouses is in too many cases 
an Offense to decency and civilization. * * * * * Let there be 
two it possible ; if not, one firmly particioned, properly enclosed 
and screened, and thorvughly cleaned and disinfected at least 
twice a year. 

11, Ii the normal course was shortened to three terms, and the 
instruction confined to methods of teaching and school economy 
& much larger number could and undoubiedly would avail them- 
selves of such opportunities; and a corresponding larger number 
of normal graduates wouid be found teaching in our schools. It 
is very evident that a person who spends three years’ time and 
several hundred dollars for a normal school course, is either a 
true philanthropist or a crank, ur else he does not intend to teach 
country schovis for seven dollars a week. 

Under date of Nov. 30, 1885: 

12, Schcoi commissioners should have the authority to con- 
demn old school-houses not wurth repairing, without the con- 
currence of the supervisor of the towa. For political reasons 
supervisors refuse to take any action in such matters, in a large 
majority of cases. 

13. The liorary quota would serve « better purpose and accom - 
plish something, if 1t were used for the purchase of school appa- 
ratus, and tor paying subscriptioas to educational journals for 
the schvol-room. 

Under date of Dec. 13, 1886 : 

14, In the matter of apportionment would not the ends of jus- 
tice be better served, and the publhc money come nearer accom- 
plishing the object for which it is provided, were the pupil quota 
entirely done away with, and the entire one-half apportioned 
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according to the aggregate attendance ? The average attendanve 
quota is now a premium for short terms. 


The reforms recommended in suggestions 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
and 14 have bee 1 accomplished, but suggestions 1, 2, 6, 7,11 and 
13 point out imperfections that demand attention. 

The commissioner favors the town board system, and adds that 
there is aa imperative demand that the school year be increased 
from tweoty-eight to thirty-four weeks. To meet the additional 
expenditure.the state tax for school purposes should be increased 
to one and three-tenths mills; or, until the rate of state tax is 
sufficient to maintain a school for at least thirty-four weeks in 
the rural districts. Frequent change of teachers is detrimental 
to the schools and every possible means should be taken to insur e 
permanency. The district librames sre in a neglected condition. 
In ninety per cent. of the districts, trustees use the library money 
apportioned to their respective districts for the payment of 
teachers’ wages. If the law were altered and this money expen- 
ded for something of practical use in the school room, the teach- 
ers would become interested in its expenditure and would use 
their influence to have it properly applied. 

The present pian of holding district institutes, em ploying local 
talent to assist the conductor, gives general satisfaction. 

The experiment of uniform state examinations has been so 
eminently successful that he urges upon the department the ad- 
visability of making it imperative. 








NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 





BEFORE THE TEACHERS. 

A meeting, which marks an epoch in the history of education 
in this city, was held last Wednesday afternoon, at the Normal 
(ollege. Between five and six hundred teachers, met there to 
hear Assistant Supt. Harrison present the subject of “ Manua 
Teaining,” Supt. Jasper was present,as were Ast. Supts. Hoffman 
and Jones, and side by side in front of the platform, president 
Hunter and Commissioner Wood. 

The grounds, on which the demand for manual training is 
based, ‘were shown clearly to be, existing social conditions. 
Changes in society necessitate changes in the methods of educa- 
tion which are expected to fit people to live under the new order 
of things. An education which would fit a pupil for life in the 
medizeval ages will not fit bim for lifein the present state of 
civilization. 

The history of manual training was then sketched ; its spread 
and success over the country and the great interest manifested 
in it by teachers everywhere. ‘“ Fifteen thousand teachers 
gathered at Chicugo last year,” said the speaker, “ chiefly to hear 
about their new el it in education.” 

“It nows lies with you, teachers of New York,” Supt. Harrison 
concluded earnestly, ** whether this matter shall be a success or 
not. The committee bas done its work. We have prepared for 
its admission into the course of study without any additional 
demand upon your labor or your time. The old curriculum has 
been vigorously pruned, and so improved in other respects 
that I believe that shouid stand, and will stand, even though 
manual training should not 

“It is true, that the request for the introduction of this ncw 
branch into the schools, must first come from the trustees, but 
you know what that means. It meansthatif you go to your 
trustees and tell them that you want it, and state your reasons, 
they will ask for it. While on the other hand, 1f you sneer at it 
without giving yourselves the trouble to examine into its merits: 
it will fail,and the great city of New York wili be obliged to 
wait, until other cities have demonstrated beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, the benefit of manual training, instead of taking the 
lead in this great matter of education, as it does in all others.” 








Miss Adele Rankin is giving a course of lectures on “ Voice 
Culture and Lung Strengthening at No. 31 East 17th street: 
The final one will be given Tuesday, Feb. 21. 





Dr. T. O’ConnorSloane A. M., of the Scientific American, began 
a course of three lectures on Philosophical Experiments at the 
hall of the Industrial Education Association last Wednesday. 
The first was “ Physics without Apparatus.” The second (Wed. 
Feb. 29) will be * Physics witn Simple Apparatus” and the third 
(March 14) will be “ Practical Suggestiqns in the Construction of 
Simple Apparatas, and its use.” These lectures are intensely 
practical, and are calculated to remove a stumbling block of 
long standing, out of the way of the teacher, i. e. the difficulty 
of teaching the natural sciences for want of apparatus. 





The most troublesome children admitted to the Industrial As- 
sociation building are the newsboys. They have taxed the nerves 
of Mrs. Carter and her assistants, but she feels that some good 
has been accomplished, for one boy has graduated into the car- 
pentry class with the determination, apparently. to settle down 
to a reliable occupation. 

“ We can’t expect to do much with these boys,” said Mrs. Car- 
ter. “It takes steady, continuous work to bring about valuable 
results. But if we can win over a few of these boys, whose envi- 
ronments are so terribly demoralizing to habits of industry, our 
work will not have been in vain.” 

The work with the newsboys, however, is only a side issue, 
the real work of the school now being to train teachers. These 
are now being demanded much faster than they can be supplied. 





THE WATER COLOR EXHIBITION. 

The twenty-first annual exhibition of the American Water 
Color Society, and the New York Etching Ciub, is now being held 
in the rooms of the National Academy of Design. Over six hun- 
dred pictures are on exhibition, comprising ail sorte of subjects. 
Henry Farrar has several very beautiful sunset and evening 
scenes; W. H. Gibson exhibitsa number of landscapes, which 
for breadth of tone are considered amcnug the finest there. Miss 
Gresatorex shows us some very fice flower pieces. The Moraus 
sead their usual quota of marine, landscape, and figure pieces. 
Other excellant marines are shown by H. P. Smith, Bricher, de 
Haas, while J. Alden Weir, H. W. Lippincott, J, Wells Champrey, 


Irving Wiles, J. H. Brown, T. W. Wood, Miss Francis furnish in- 
teresting figures. Mr. La Farge, Mr. Church, and Miss Dora 
Wheeler have pictures that please the fancy, and are instructive. 
Messrs. Ogden, Thulsirup and Kemguton, give strong contrasts 
in exhibiting pictures of moving military life. Robert Blum, 
Curran, Macy, Hovenden, Bilashfield and others contribute to this 
exhibition. i 

A walk through these galleries is both interesting and instruc- 
tive. The hanging committee are to be commended for the quiet 
taste and dignity, and the harmonious contrast of light and 
shade shown in the various rooms. The exhibition closes at the 
end of the month. 





Almost tke first remarks of the Teacher, which by the way h+s 
made a very promising debut, are in the following vein. It says: 
“It is true there are societies of teachers in the New York City 
school system : but the interest generally felt in them and their 
work, is so small that the objects of their existence are often not 
so much at known to many who should be working heart and 
soul with them. That the intercourse among the four thousand 
public school teachers “t New York, is so slight, is one ot the rea 
sons why their work is not as satisfactory as it might be. * * 
How can the teacher work inteiligently in the practice o! educa- 
tion, if he or she does not know what is being done by his or her 
fellows? * * * All the great advances made of late years in 
the learned professions are, alinost without exception, duc to 
comparative’siudy. * * * The teachers’ institutes of the differ- 
ent states throughout the cou.try, do work that is often to be 
compared with any. New York City alone, where most should be 
expected, does nothing.”’ These are brave words, and show that 
the Teacher has come to be a helping force on the rigbt side, that 
of progress. E. L. BENEDICT. 








LESSONS ON OBJECTS.—Give me some hints for lessons on 
objects. What objects can 1 use to the best advantege for 
this purpose ? A. J. 5S. 

Objects in daily use in the school-room, or household will 
be the best to begin with. A lesson on a lead pencil should 
teach its parts, qualities, and shape (an uncut lead pencil 
may be u ed to teach the terms cylinder and cylindrical), 
and uses. This in general is the plan for lessons on all ob 
jects. Make lists of qualities, uses, etc., on the board as 
they are given. These should all be copied by the children 
into a pote book. An occasional review may compare two 
or three objects. Our columns have contained and will 
contain many practical lessons on simple objects which 
will aid you. 


EXERCISES FOR ROUSING PUPILS.—Name some exercises 
besides singing, which can be used to rouse papils when 
they get dull, and tired. NEw SUBSCRIBER. 

Marching with music if possible, if not without, is a 
favorite exercise with children. Some simple calisthenics, 
performed with windows opened so as to change the air of 
the room, will brighten them up. Dullness and drowsi- 
uess in the schoolroom, is often caused by too heated or im- 
pure air. And auy vigorous exercises together with open 
windows for a few minutes, will have the desired ef- 
fect. Never have active physical exercise in the school 
room without open windows, and never have wide open 
windows in cold weather, without giving your puplls some 
drill, which shall keep them moving. 


To KEEP Pupits Busy.—Give some plans for keeping in- 
dustrious pupils busy, when lessons have been thoroughly 
learned, aud some time is left before recitation. a 


“Silent reading ’’ is one of many good plans. Call upon 
your pupils for contributions of old magazines and papers. 
Select from these stories, and all such matter as is suited 
to and suitable for them. They will gladly aid in cutting 
out and pasting or sewing the stories into covers of stiff 
brown paper. The name of each story should be written 
on the cover. It should be understood that all may read 
when lessons are perfectly learned, and that a failure in 
recitation after a pupil has been reading, forfeits for him 
this privilege, for a certain length of time. 


SPELLING LeEssons.—Give some devices for conducting 
spelling lessons. A. R. 
Teach spelling in connection with all the other subjects 
taught. Litcde time should be wasted on naming the let- 
ters of words, bat much in making the words and using 
them in sentences. Give frequent dictation exercises and 
lay great stress on the correct spelling of words in composi- 
tion work. Having the pupils learn lists of words is often 
a waste of time, since the words arouse little thought and 
are only remembered by a tiresome memory drill. Those 
teachers who teach spelling incidentally attain better re- 
sults than the teachers who still cling to the columus of 
jumbled words usually found in spelling books. 
Supt. WILL 8S. MowrRoe. 





Primary READING.—Will you 


ve me a few important 
points in teaching reading to ? 


nners 
ANNA BERRY. 


The child must first be taught to recognize printed and 
written words. This is not a difficult process with the use 
of an object. especially if the name of the object be familiar 
tothe child. Tae forms of the words should be copied fre- 
quently and associated with their proper objects to fix them 








in the mind. A small vocabulary thus obtained will serve 
as the nucleus for sentence-building. Primary lessons in 
reading should always be illustrated, at first with objects, 
then with drawings made by the teacher, and afterwards 
with drawings made by the pupils. Always remember that 
reading is a process of thought-getting, and whatever may 
be your method of teaching, this end is to be kept con- 
stantly it view. Much of the cral reading defeats this pur- 
pose and is radically wrong. A child should never be asked 
to read aloud until he has gotten the thought of the selec- 
tion and made it his own. Supt. WILL 8S. MONROE. 


BLACKBOARD AND CHART.--Will you state briefly the ad- 
vantayes of using the board ) ather than charts ? 
CONSTANT READER. 
Both are useful, but the blackboard offers greater scope 
for variety in matter and manner of stating lessons ; lessons 
can be better simplified to meet the wants of the class you 
are teaching; and pupils always have a livelier interest in 
what they see developed than in the prioted words and pic- 
tures of the charts. Supt. WILL 8S. MONROE. 


READING AND COMPOSITION.—Is it desirable 
reading and composition together ? Youne TEACHER. 

It is. Reading lessons should always be utilized in lan- 
guage work. One day a subject can be read and discussed 
as a reading lessop and the next day reproduced as a com- 
position exercise. ‘The pictures, also, whicn illlustrate 
reading lessons are the very best subjects and outlines for 
work in composition. Soupr. WILL S. MONROE. 


to teach 


VARIATION IN READING LeEssons.—Give a few pleasart 
variations in the reading lesson. DisTRICcT TEACHER. 

Read a poem or story to the class and have them repro- 
duce it; pass a history or book of tales around theclass and 
let the different members; read portions of the selection ; 
hold a piccure before the class and have it described and 
stories told about it ; make a collection of newspapers and 
have the pupils read items of telegraphic and local news ; 
bave fables related, and whenever possible, supply supple- 
mentary reading. Supt. WILL 8S. MONROE. 


1. Are agencies for obtaining places for teachers to be trusted ? 
2. Are text-books furnished free to students in the New York 
state normal schools? 3. Can I get much for second-hand school 
books ? 4. Do the graduates of the New York state normals re- 
ceive a degree on graduating? 5. What is the cost of attending 
Vassar for one year? JENNIE R. BOIsE. 

1. We can heartily commend those in this city whose ad- 
vertisements appearin ourcolumns.,2. Yes. 3. It depends 
upon the condition they are in, and their age; if very old 
and rare or very new and in good order you can get a good 
price for them. Generally old text-books are poor property. 
4. No. 5. About $1000; less by $300, with rigid economy. 


1. Iam troubled to know how to assign lessons. My children 
must have set work to do outside of the school; you talk against 
the use of text-books; do tell a poor puzzled teacher what to do? 
2. I want to read a good book on the “ Philosophy of Primary 
Teaching ;"’ recommend one. ANNA MANN. 

1, Assigning lessons requires much wisdom. Text-books 
are good in their place—good servant-, but bad masters. 


An answer to this question would require an article, but 


| we will sayin brief, ‘‘ Be certain your pupils study for a bet. 


Don’t 
Keep up 


ter purpose than simply improving their memories. 
give them what is beyond their comprehension. 
their interest in what they are doing.”’ 2. There is nu book 
on the “ Philosophy of Primary 'l'eaching.’’ Read Froebel's 
“Education of Mav.” It’s pretty close reading. 


INTEREST PARENTsS.—I have taught for several years, 
and I have vever failed to have my patrons interested. 
This hes been accomplished: (1) By becoming thoroughly 
abzorbed in my work, thinking, talking, and workir 
school, I have aimed to have every boy and giri fee 
that I was working to help them. I made a study of every 
pupil, and I learned to love them, and from my earnest de- 
sire to help them, they went to helping themselves, and 
the parents seeing the earnestness, desired to help us both 
and they did. (2) I have taken the lead in fixzingup the 
school building, grounds, &c. Invariably the parents have 
come to my aid, as soon as we made a start. (3) In order 
to remove prejudices to new methods. I have open days 
in which the parents are especially invited, when the actual 
school-work goes on, seasoned with a little amusement 
the shape of general exercises, &c. (4) I have exhibits’o 
school-work. Nothing can be done that will awaken 
as great enthusiasm as this. I preserve the class work, and 
at some time during the term, exhibit it in connection with 
an industrial display made by the pupils. 

By means of these things I have brought obeys 


results 
turprising as they have been delightful. .L. 1. 





“I bave taken y ur paper for a year, and am still taking it. I 


pee Re great a practical heip. Shall want it as long as I 
Poplar Ridge, N. Y. W.C.5. 
A Virginia writes: “I am very much pleased with the 

JouRNAL. I t a great help to me in furnishing employment 

for little folks.” 


A Western teacher writes: “I want to thank you for your 
* Mind ” Every ‘young’ teacher should have a copy. 
The book is interesting and practical.” 
Highland, Dakota. G. A. GRANT. 


published at Severy, Kansas, says: “It is with 

leasure that we put the ScHOOL JOURNAL, published by E. L. 
Keil & Co., in New York and Chicagu, on our exchange list. 
OURNAL is a weekly, and reflects credit on those who are 
conducting it. We wish we could ind ovary teach the 
community to avail bimself of the wealth that this journal con- 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


WELLS’ IMPROVED PRACTICAL METHODS OF PENMANSHIP 
Bv Charles R. Wells, Published by Moser & Lyon, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Attached to this copr-book is the “ Eureka Pencil 
Holder,” which is a neat and practical device for carrying 
the pen or pencil daring the intervals between recitations. 
It is something new, aud will be of great service, especially 
to young pupils, who, for want of some simole contrivance 
and he!p, lose the'r pens and pencils daily. This copy 
book, one of the Chau anqna Series, is designed to train 
and discipline the arm, hand and fingers in all the move- 
ments employed in writing. 





PHILADELPHIA AND ITs EXvirons. I"lustrated. J. B. Lip- 
piacott Company, Philadelphia. 116 pp. 50 cents. 
When William Penn prepared to bui'da city, and called it 

Philadelphia, he did no: propose, or expect such an out- 
rowtn of his plan. Tae original village is lost in the 

ea ttiful city «f to-day. This volume givesa true repre- 
sentation of Philadephia, and its environs. The illustra. 
ttons are excellent »nd abundant, representing its public 
bni'dings o* all kinds and names, wharves, streets, squares. 
churches, United States buiidines, hosyitals, libraries, 
banks, private dwel'‘ngs, ec. The scenery in the c ty 
and suburbs is exce+ding y beautitul. and is so faithfully 
reproduced in this vo ume, that a stranger even, may ob- 
tain a good idea of what the city really is. 


NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES. By Jacob 
H-rris Patton, M. A, Ph.D. Puol'shed, 1888, by D. Ap- 
pleton & Companr, Sew York. London: Paternoster 
Square. 523 pp. 
There is, perhap’, no country in which the majori‘y of 

ber citizens are more thoroughly interested in its growth 

and welfare than ourown. Upon all points, and in all de. 
partments, there is a p*rsonal curcern an‘ any work that 
adds to the spirit of investigation ard fand of knowledge, 
is we'comed. Tis large and carefully prepared volume 
by Dr. Patton, is intend-d to give to tre American peogle 

a@ concise narrative of the natural resources of their coun- 

try, in #]i their numercus forms. Oalv four c'asses of 

there treasures have previously been written upon, the 
precious me‘als, coal, iren, and petroleum. The au‘hor de- 
s‘gns to be comprehensive, and sufficiently full on each 

resource: giving an account only of them :11) o1 

nature, and on wh ch are based the indu try and physic® 

comfort ot the people. I: is not possible in a short review, 
to do jistice to a bock of such s ope and value as the pre- 
rent volume, bnt a passing no'ics may serve to give av 
idea of the ground which is covers. 
duction, are forty-eight crapters, and among the subjects 
treated are the fol'’owing: coal, the A'lechany authr: cit« 
coal-field, Jigni‘e or brown coal, natural gas, iron ore’, 
gold, s lver, quick ilver or merenry, copper, lead, zinc, 
tia, precious stones, clays, murbles. graphite, slt, med - 
cinal springs, health-resorts, rain fa'l, climate of the 

Northwest, irrigation, the wheat belt, timber, grasses 

orchar-frui's, ocean resources, fur-bearing seals, wild 

game, resou)ces in water powrr, and iv Jand. It is a com- 
mon error, even amovg th*nking people. to reckon gold 
and s'lver us the greatest source of wealth to the ration ; 
bat i has been the sim of the author to show that they are 
far transcended in value by the coal and iron, while coal 
aod iroa are a3 ful y surpassed in worth by the soil, the 
reiofal', and'hesunshire. In this volume fall outlines are 
gives of the v rious tre +sures laid np in store in our coun- 

ry:their forms, amount, and cbaracteris ics, so tnat the 

intelligent reader may have a definite view of them as a 
who'e. That the reader mav also nave an idea of the con- 
tinuous p ogress f the nation’s development, there is pre 
pared at toe end of the book. a tabu'ated summary of the 
output of the mioes, etc , for three years, so that from this 
table a pro rata estimate can be made of the nation’s fu- 
ture progress. 


UNDER THE SOUrHERN Cross, or Travels in Australia. 

| sae aga yd San meme, and cther Pac fic 
ods, y Mar uria M. Ballou. B : 

Co. 211 Tremont street. 405 pp. ee re 


Every one does not agree with Dr. Johnson when he 
that the best way to travel is to sit by one’s own firesi 
and read how others have done it. Mr. Ballou, for in- 
stance, could hardly have given to the reading public the 
delightful descriptions of scenes in foreign coantries uples: 
he had bimself seen them, and tt us be enabled to p ace 
before his reader, the people, places, and scenery which he 
visited personally. Someone must see, to describe. Ina 
mst charming ard cha'ty mar ner, Mr. Ballou has g'ver 
us the benefit of his more recent journey. He knows well 
how t» trav-l, see, enjoy, and describe all a> once,—so that 
the life-like p’ctures are taken on tne spot. This volume 
contains seventeen cnapters, into which the author bas 
crowded a vast amount of ioformation. In a short review 
of this kind, ic is not possible to give more than a passine 
glance at the contents of a book as large and fnll of inter. 
esi.as this one. Austrilia is a country abounding in 
unique and strange scenes and animals, and Samoa, a 
country where the na ives have no authentic information 
in anv form concerving the past, has a full and interesting 
descrip'ion, and a good isea can be ined of the-e¢ 
coun'ries by reading this book. It should tind its place 
in every library, and is especially valuable for reference. 


THE Story OF ANTONY GRACE. By G. Manvil! 

With illu-trations by Gordon Browne, . ~~ Your D: 

Appieton & Company. 821 pp. 50 cents. : 

Any person who enjoys a well-written st. w 
enough plot end excitement in it to keep up Fone anne 
will do well to r-ad this story of Antony Grace. I¢ is 
porely English,—London and viciniy. The hero, ap 
orphin bov, pas-es through numberiess trials, as appren- 
tice to a dishouest lawye:, and one who bad cheaied the 
boy s father cut of a fo tnue. After a year or two, he run: 
away from the h-ri-hearted man and arrives sifely ir 
Londoo. The author has followed the boy tr roogh several 
years of changes and surp:ises He flods frien: s, and axter 
speudiug two or three )e.rsin a printing uffice, becomes au 
eugin-e”, succeeds in his work. and afier a \ime receiv<s, 1b 
an unexpected munner,a gocd sbare of his fatner's Jos! 


money. The story is very weil written aod the inte:e 
= iu all of the characters introduced, through the 





Following an Iotro-1 


EGYPT AND ScyTHIA. Descrihed by Herodotus. Cassell 
& Company, L'mited. 739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 
192 pp. 10 cents. 

One of the most: famous of the writings of Herodotn: is 
the account of Egypt, as g’ven in this volume. When 
Egypt cime, with the accession of Cambrses, into the 
history of Persia, H-rodotus must needs tell what tbat 
Egypt was. This account, complete in itself, is an episode 
occupying the whole second book of the history, which is 
pamed after the mu-e, “‘ Euterpe.”” The shorcer account 
of Scythia,added to it, is also an opiate comple‘e in itself, 
that forms only apart of the fourth book ‘‘ Melpomene.”’ 


: 


THE TABLE TALK OF JOHN SELDEN. 
ba DIARY OF SAMUEL Pepys, From June to October, 


SINTRAM AND HIs COMPANIONS and ASLANGA’S KNIGHT. 
By La M. tte Fouque. 


TRAVEL IN THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. By Mungo Park. 
C +ssell’s National Library. Cassell & Company, Lim d. 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. Volum:-s I and II, 
10 cents. 

"rhe “‘ Table Talk,” of John Selden was collected by the 
Rev. Richard Milward, bis amanuensis, who lived witb 
nim for twenty years, and who was presented in 1643 te 
the rectory of Great Braxted in Essex Is was fi-st priated 
in the year 1689 as “fable Ta'ks: Being the Discour-es 
of John Selden, E-q.; or, His Sense of Various Matters of 
Weight and High Consequence relating espac.ally to 
Religion and State.” 

The Dutch War an‘ the Fall of Clarevdon are the event? 
wf history which this volume of Samuel Vepys’ Diary ’’ 
liustrates. ‘I'bere is the miserable close of the war. 
London 1 a pic, sailors unpaid, and the end «f the 
monarchy looked tor through the proflizacy ot the king. 

The two productions in this volume of L2 Mote Fouque, 
belong to tne same romant'c schol, as his little masrer- 
piece, ‘ Undine.” ‘ Asling:’s Knight” is an Eadymion. 
His love for old Scandinavian legends has given him the 
hought for his story. 


Mungo Park’s “ Travels in the Interior of Afric,” Vol- 
ag Tand II are full of interest and valuapbie informa- 
on. 


ANDY MERRIGAN’S GREAT DISCOVERY, AND OTHER IRISH 
TALES. By F. M Alien. [ilustra et by M. Fitzzerald. 
New York: D. Apptetun & Co. 236 pp. 50 ceats. 

In this series of Irish stories, there is much that is mirth- 
p’ovoking. They are told io genu‘ne Irish fashion, wito- 
our re gardfto the grammatical construeticn of sen'eners, or 
mixing of tenses. Ko lowing an introduction, which ex- 
olains the origin of the stories, there is Andy Merrigan’s 
Great D scovery, from Portlaw to Paradire, Kmg John 
and the Mayor, The Wonderful Escape of James the S:c- 
ond, The Last of the Dragons, The Siege of Don Isle, and 
Raieigb in Muns‘er. The illustratious which accompany 
he stories are as comical as the stories themselves, and 
~e i who enjoys a good laugh had better read this 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Its Grammar, Histerv, and Lit- 
erature, with Cbapters on Comoositior, Ver-ificatior, 
Paraphrasmeg,nad Punctuation. By J. M. D. Me Klejo»n. 
M. A. D. C. Heath & C»., Pnblishers. Boston, New 

York, and Cuicago. 388 pp. $1.40, by mail. 


A gremmar which includes as much ai this volume, 
must of neces-ity be advanced in is character. It is de 
sigved by its author, who is an experienced ¢«ducator, to 
provide enough matter for five years of stndy. [a ar- 
cangement it is divided into fuur parts The first treats of 
language,including all tue parts of speech, words, and their 
tunctions, syntax, case, analysis ot the simple, complex, 
compound sentence, word-building and derivation, word- 
branching, wi h English, Latin, and Greek roots, besides 
much other valuable ma‘erial. Part second embraces, 
composit on, punctuation, flzures of speech, parapprasiog, 
and prosody. In part third is found the Engtisb language, 
and family to whicb it belongs, the periods of Engli-h, 
history of the vocabulary, history of the grammar, spec - 
mens of English at diffrent psriods, modern English, and 
landmarks in the history of the English la-gnaze. Part 
fourth is devot:d entirelv to the history of Eogiish liiera- 
ture, and tabies of English literature. To all persons de- 
siring to review the leading facts of the Eogtish langnage 
and literature, this votume will be especially valuable and 
aseful. 

REPORTS. 


ANNUAL REPORTS TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF NEWBURGH, 
887. R. V. K. Montfort, Superintendent. 

Manual training was made a part of the public school system 
of Newburgh in Septemb«r, 1886, sets of carpenter’s tools bein 
provided. work of the school consisted of a series of grad 
and progressive exercises to be executed in wood, each exercise 

esigned to show the correct way in which the necessary tool or 
tools should be used, and to afford the student such practice in 
the use of tools as the limited time devoted to the work would 
allow. The Newburgh Moeary. which is such an impo t 


a 


unct to the schools, had a healthy growth during the year, care 
ng taken to exclude such works of fiction as were deemed in- 
jurious to young ds. 


BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION OF IowA, 1887. Hon. J. W. Akers, Superintendent. 


The law poqsteing ecentite instruction in regard to the effect 
of alcoholic stimulants on the system has been very generally 
obeyed. At the meetings of the county superintendents the sub- 

iy discussed, and an desire manifested 
by the great lority of them to secure an observance of all its 
provisions in their several counties. There is a law also that any 
county may establish a qousty high school, but so far there has 
been but one such schoo! esta: lished in thestate. It isat Panora, 


in Guthrie county, and is in successful —, n response to 
a joint ution, by the General Assembly, the superin- 
Boot f is ed = and ae 4-2 ~~ 
su of com ucation, work- 
in q comparative table of school attendance 
shows the low rate of 63 per cent. in United States. While 
this is the case, the percen of adults in the United States who 
can read is high, viz.: 88. This curious fact is due to other edu- 
cating agencies among us beside the public school. There is no 


compulsory law in Iowa, although several attempts have been 

made to get one. but singularly enough, that state the lowest 
reentage of illiteracy of any in the Union, The whole matter 
summed apne follows: Wherever boards of education have been 

empowered to employ a ag officer or officers to find out the 

defaulters and get the child 

pA law has gratifyingly 

chietly prized because of th. “compulsory environment” it 

throws round the ignorant and dilatory, and the general pub‘ic 

interest it arouses in the cause of_education as lying also 

yery heart of the national life. 





yo ot Gohool houses in the state -. 1886 was 12,444, 
ued ai , ;. average monthly teachers, males, 
$38.42 ; females, $29.10. wed ~ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Garden and Forest is the name of a new weekly paper published 
in New York of which Wo. A. Stiles is managiog editor. 


J. Fitzgerald, 24 East Fcurth Stre t, New York, publishes 
“ The Pleasures of Life,” a delightful essay by Sir Joon Lubbock. 


D. C. Heath & Co. will issue soon Schilier’s Ballads, edited with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Henry Jobnson, Longfellow 
Professor of Modern Languages in Bowdoin College. 


“The Modern Distributive Process,’’ being studies of competi- 
tion and 1s limi s and the nature acd amount of profits, also the 
determination of wages in the industrial society of to-day, is 
almost ready for the press. Ginn & Company are the publishers. 


The ennouncc ments uf G. P. Putnanw’s 8 ns for the spring 
season include the follow ng publications: In the * Story of the 
Nations” series, **The Story of the Thirteen States; or, The 
Founding of the Republ c,” by Helen Ainslie Smi h; ** The Story 
ot Holland,” by J. E. Thorold Rogers ; in the * Great cities of the 
Republic” series, “Ihe Story of *he City of New York,” by 
Charles Burr Todd; in American biography, ** Charles Sumner 
and his wirk,” by A. B, Johnson; also * Hints from a Lawyer; 
or, Legal Ac vice to Men and Women,” by Edgar A. Spencer, * A 
Pocket Guide to Europe,” by Thomas W. Knox. 


Many literary workers will undoubtedly be able to obtain 
valuable assistance trom the “ Bureau of Press Cuttings,” whose 
secretary, Samuel Liavi t,has his headquarters at 171 Macdouval 
street, New Yo:k. Clippinys from newspapers are turnished and 
work iu the line of gathcring inioroation performed. 


“ffarvard Reminsicencvs ’ is the forthcoming book by the Rev. 
Dr. A. P. Peabody, Preacher to the University and one of the 
b2st-bel »yed and venerated men in America. The b»ok ixcludes 
bright little monog:aphs on sco:es of ibe college: flicers of the 
last half-century or more. It is rich in ctaracteriza‘ion, and 
anecdote and reminiscence. The frontispiece is a portrait of the 
gentle scholar. Dr. Peabody. Tbe book will be brought out by 
Ticknor & Company, in February. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Bits of Knowledge taken from Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia. 
John B. Alden, pnblisher, 393 Pearl street, New York. Occa- 
sional selections only are issued in this pamphlet form; the com- 
plete work is offered only in bound volumes, 


Bulletin of New Publications. J. B. Lippincott Company, 715 
and 717 Market street, Philadelphia. 

Directory of the Public Schools of Hudson County, N. J., 1888. 
Prepared by Rev. G. C, Houghton, M. A., Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. This contains also state laws and rules, the offi- 
cial county list of text-books, an essay on industrial education, 
etc. 

A Bill to Promote Mendicancy. Facts and Figures showing 
that the South does not need Federal aid for her schools. This is 
a reprint of editorial articles published in the New York Eveuing 
Post during the years 1886 and 1¢87. 


MAGAZINES. 


As an exponent of Christian philosophy, Christian Thought 
stands in the front rank of —_, The February number 
has an article on “ Physical Theories of the Mind,” by Rev. James 
T. Bixby, Ph. D. The Rev. George E. Stonebridge, D.D., contrib- 
utes a paper on “ previy, and its Cure,” and the Rev. Robert 
L. Dabney, D.D., LL. D. one on “ Monism.” E. A. Davies, F. R. 
G. 8., furnishes an essay on the “ Biblical Account of Creation in 
the Light of Modern Science.” — The February Mayazine of 
Amirican Hist ry is substantially a Washington number. There 
are twenty-eight unpublished letters written by the father of his 
country, twenty-six having been copied from originals in the 
British Museum, and edited by William Henry Smith, of the 
Associated Press. The frontispiece, which is a copy of Stuart’s 
great painting, represents Washington in full velvet costume. 
George H. Moore, LL. D., of Lenox Library, writes a delightful 

aper on “ Washington as aun Angler,” which he dedicates to 
President Cleveland, whose characteristic response is also in- 
cluded. Major-General Schuyler Hamilton contributes an able 
paper on * The Stars in Our Flag,” in which he reiutes the idle 
story that these stars were adopted from the coat-of-arms of 
Washington.— —Some of the subjects treated in Vick’s Mauazne 
for February are: “ gress in Horticulture z A Neglected 
Native Plant ;” “New Varieties of Geraniums;” “ Culture and 
Protection of Chrysanthemums ;” “Some Quebec Apples ;”” “Na- 
ture’s Garden ;” “* The Window Garden in Winter ;” “ Botanizing 
on the Great Kanawha.”’ The Atiantic for February is full 
up to the high literary standard of this excellent periodic § 
Among the articles and serials are: “ At Gibraltar,” by G, E. 
Woodberry; “ Yone Santo: A Child of Japan,” by E. H. House ; 
“The Second Son,” by M. O. W. Oliphant and Tf. B. Aldrich ; 
“Carnations in winter,” by Bliss Carman; “George Meredith,” 
by George Parsons Lathro’ ; “ The Despot of Broomsedge Cove,” 
by Charles Egbert Craddock’; ‘The Medea of Euripides,” by Wil- 
liam Cranston Lawton; “ The Gifts of the Fai .” by Paul 
Hermes ; “* Madame Necker,” by James Breck Perkins ; “ No Songs 
in Winter,” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; “The Marriage Celebra- 
tion in Europe,” by Frank Gaylord Cook ; “* End. mion,” A Mysti- 
cal Comment on ‘litian’s Sacred and Profane Love,” by James 
Russell Lowell. 





SreaAM HEATING A SUCCESS ON THE THROUGH TRAINS OF THE 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, & St. PAUL RAILWAY. 

The experiment of heating trains by steam has been success- 
fully tested by only one Western line—the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& Sr. Paut RarLway—and now the through trains of that com- 
pany leaving Chicago every day at 7.30 p. M,, and leaving Minne- 
apolis at 6.50 Pp. M., and St. Paul at 7.30 Pp. M., are systematically 
equipped with steam heating apparatus. 

No matter what degree of cold may exist anywhere along the 
line, an even temperature of heat is maintained throughout the 
interior of the train. 

As rapidly as possible, all through trains on the various other 
lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, will be pro- 
vided with appliances for heating its coaches by steam. 


FREE TO SCHOOL TEACHERS ONLY. 


A descriptive At'as.of the Great West with new, complete and 
geographically correct colored maps of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Northern Dlinois, Iowa, Missouri, Dakota, Nebraska, and Tastern 





ren to school, the end vontemplated | 
attained. The law should be, 


Kansas, will be sent free to any school teacher sending his (or 
her) address to A. V. H. Carpenter. General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Milwaukee, Wis. The 
reading matter is newer, more complete and ratisfactory than 
that contained in cry gccgicyly cvcer publilcd, crd ike whcle 
publication will Le an invaluable aid to tle tcecler exrdecleler 
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infantile Loveliness 


No mother who loves her children, who takes 
pride in their beauty, purity and health, and in 
bestowing upon them a child’s greatest inherit- 
ance,—a skin without blemish, and a body nour- 
ished hy pure blood, — should fail to make trial of 
the Cuticurna REMEDIEs. 

CutTicura, the great skin cure, and CuTicura 
Soar, an exquisite skin beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Cuticuna Reso.vent, the new 
blood purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to scrofula, from infancy to age. 


When six months old, the left hand of our little 
grandchild began to swell, and had every appear- 
ance of alarge boil. We poulticed it, but all to no 
purpose. About five months after, it became a 
running sore. Soon other sores formed. He then 
had two of them on each hand, and as hia blood 
became more and more impure, it took less time 
for them to break out. A sore came on the chin, 
beneath the under lip, which was very offensive. 
Ilis head was one solid scab, discharging a great 
deal. This was his condition at twenty-two mon hs 
old, when I undertook the care of him, his mother 
having died when he was a little more than a year 
| old, of consumption (scrofula of course). Ie could 
walk a little, but could not get up if he fell down, 





Have been in the drug and medicine business 
twenty-five years. Ilave been selling your Cutt- 
cuRA REMEDIEs since they came West. They lead 

¢ 2 - wd 88 | and could not move when in bed, having no 
all others in their line. We could not write nor | otae | wae Ii diatel d 
could you print all we have heard said in favor of ian “2 ‘ mene R asa y  andiedin 
the Cuticura Remepies. One year ago the CuTI- Big angst snaag ser agping. inte 2 

. . : One sore after another healed, a bony matter 
cuRA and Soap cured a little girl in our house of 

forming in each one of these five deep ones 


the worst sore head we ever saw, and the Resoiy- 
ENT and CUTICURA are now curing a young gentle- just before healing, which would Senily grow 

‘ - . loose and were taken out; then they would heal 
man of a sore leg, while the physicians are trying - 
to have it amputated. It will save his leg and rapidly. One of these ugly bone formations I pre- 
perhaps his life. Too much cannot be said in served. After taking a dozen and a ha!f bottles he 
favor of Cotscuma Bumansre was completely cured, and is now, at the age of six 

j a i trong and healthy child. 
8. B. SMITH & BRO., Cov ,  _—- 
ne, Sy Mrs. E, 8. DRIGGS, 


Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50c.; Soap, 612 E. Clay St., Bloomington, Tl. 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTtTeR aa@- Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 
Drvue anp CHemicaL Co., Boston, Mass. pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


BABY'S Skin, ~y and hair preserved and beau- 
tified by the use of Curicura Soap. 
yom eee. 


SARATOGA AND ROUND LAKE 


NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOLS COMBINED. 


At Round Lake, July 10, 1888. At Saratoga, July 24, 1388. 


5 DEPARTMENTS (OR SCHOOLS)! SCHOOL OF ART. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS. SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
25 EXPERT PROFESSORS IN THE FACULTY! 350 LECTURES! 
30 DIFFERENT BRANCHES! 4 or 5 WEEKS OF STUDY AND REST! 
PRIMARY COURSES, GRAMMAR COURSES, AND GENERAL COURSES 
GIING ON AT ONCE. 


BEVERY POSSIBLE SELECTION! 


Good Board—only $3.50 per week to $7.00 according to location. 8 page circulars, giving 
faculty now ready. 50 page, full descriptive circulars 1eady March 25. Send by posta! card tor 
both circulars, addressi.g, 


CHARLES F. KING, Director, Boston High'ands, Mass., or 
WALTER 8S, PAREER, Secretary, Reading, Mas:. 
Sentiment, l’atnos, Humor, CHARACTIR AXD 


No, 2/ 
Dramatic Exctcnis, Diacect, RewGious axp 


Treupcrance Rrapincs, Dav Gves,—in fact just what you are lock- 











PLES, blackheads, red, rough, chapped aad 
oily skin prevented by CUTICURA Soap. 

















of Garrett's “100 CEOICE SELECTIONS” Series 


is now reacy. It contains much origins! matter, 
(including two capital new | arces), embracing 


READINGS 
RECITATIONS |; 








AND 
PLAYS ing for to make upa first-class Lyceum Entertainment, Schocl I-xhibi- 
tion, Church bag ot yuae Sioeee. Price, 30 cents. Ask your 
Bookseller fot No 27, cr ice to 
P. GARRETT & CO. 728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Club Rates and List or Contents of all the Numbers sent Frez. 
Every Number different. Nothing repeated. Get the full set. 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 
240 Pages, only 30 Cts. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Are always happening to those who 


“DON'T TRAVEL MUCIHI,” 
as well as to those who do. The quietest 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS MEN 


are as liable as any others to the thousand hazards of Jife, and 
more liable than any others to the most frequent sort, those from 
riding bekind horses. 








‘“ MIORAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.’’ 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Compuny, of Hartford, Conn., 
ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


covering injuries received in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, OR BUSINESS. 

Only $5 per year to Professional and Business men for each $1,000 
insurance with $5 Weekly Indemnity. NO EXTRA CHARGE for 
European Travel and Residence. 

FULL PRINCIPAL SUM paid for loss of hands, feet, hand and 
foot, or sight, by accident ; ONE-THIRD same for loss of single 
hand or foot. 


ALSO THE BEST LIFE POLICY 
in the Market. Indefeasible, Non-Forfeitable, World-Wide. 





PAID POLICY-HOLDERS - - - $14,500,000 


$9,584,000 
$1,909,000 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. 


TROUBLE KILLERS. 


NEW HELPS AND AIDS FOR LIVE TEACHERS. 
HALL’S COMPOSITION OUTLINES. These Outlines or schemes, 


Over 1U0 in number, have been acre th ged to beip popiis aud teucbers io g tling at the salient pumts 
of any giv n article or subject. They « mbrace topics « n #)mo-t evcry subj ct availiable tor com- 
position writiog. Their usc will induce all to write more fully on any tupic. trier, 20 cents. 


DRAWING MADE EASY. A cet of fifty Exercises «n Cards for re- 
production by the pupils, sccompauied by a Manual or Gude forthe teacher. Twenty-five of 
these cards are made up entireiv of straight lines and twenty-five of stragbtand curved lines, 
They are from the beginning of objects that the vupil is fannlac with inetond of merely a ce mw- 
bination of | nes. For SUPPLEMENTARY AND Busy WORK tLey are cxceiient. Piice ot Cards and 
Manuul, 3) cents. 


MERRY MELODIES. A new Song Book. Nota song has been inserted 


for we purpuse 01 swe: ling tue size aud price of the book. Every one is firsi-class. Price, 15 cents. 


CASTLE’S SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS.  Origioal and 
select d ticcitat.ons, Cl as Exe: cises, Vialov ues, Lempterarce Exe. cwes, etc. Just wsued, In three 
parts: Primary, 15 cems; intermediate, 15 cents; Higher, 15 cents; [bree parts .n o.e vol., 192 





Assets, - - - oe « - = 
Surplus, - - - 2+ - "= «= -* 


J. C. BATTERSON, Pres. 








pp. 30 cents. 
READING LEAFLETS. Supplementary to First Reader, by Juniata 
Stuffo.d, Huron st. Schvol, Chicago. Heavy manila peper. Price, 10 cents, a sct of 16 cards. 


NEW CATALOCUE. 44 pp. of Method Books, Speakers, Games, Report 


and Rewa:d Curas, Scuvo0i Si.ging Books, Question Ucoks e.c , SenT } REE. 


A. FLANAGAN, CHICAGO. 


WANTED. 


CHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS, who are 
energetic, to represent our assoviation. We prefer those who have had ex- 
perience in canvassing for books, or othcr kind of soliciting. We bave over 100 Teachers, 

School Superintendents and Principals of Schovls now engaged ia selling memberships, and they 
average to earn over $100 per month each, where they devote their whole time to this work. A 
few earn as high as $300 and $400 per month. The business is much pleasanter than canvassing 
for books. Many teachers say they will never again enter the school work so long as we wil! give 
them employment. We give either salary or commission. Best of references required. We have 
many tes imonials like the following: 

“IT take pleasure in testi‘ying to the merits of the National Livrary Association. I heye had 
many dealings with the ficm a.d hove a:ways fund them just and hoo -rable. Everythirg I have 
pur: hased of them has been equal to their representati ms, and | nuve imp icit confideuce in tbeir 
willingness a o ability to do ail they promise.”"—O. M. ARNULD, Late Pres, of Kentucky Classical 
and Business Co!lege, Nor bh Midd,eton, Ks. 

“ After an examination of the Catalogue an‘ the gift books of the National Lihra~y Association 
of Chicazo, | accord it wy bearty approval."—GEO, W. KYLAND, Lieut.-Gov. Wiseon in, 


* The Nati nal Library Association dispensts with * midd:e mea ‘ and brings the reading public 
nearer to pubhshers. I think the plan an exce.lent one,”"—J. W. AK BRS, Supt. Puvlic Lostruction, 
Des Moines, luwa. ‘or particulars address, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 State Street, Chicago, Ul 











|? Agee ~ oy will confer a favor by mentioning Scuool JouRNAL when corresponding 
with advertisers. 








February 18, 1888. 





Ito 


Hood’ 
ood’s Sarsaparilla 

This successful medicine is a carefully-prepared 
extract of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical science as Alteratives, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other selected root . barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 
veople who have personally or indirectly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists, 
$1; six for #5. Made only by C. Il. HOOD & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar. 





A COMPLETE 


BOTANY 


For _TE N Cents. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS ON PLANTS. By W. 
8. JACKMAN, A.B., of Central High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The most concise yet complete treatise ever 
written on this subject. 

These lessons are designed to aid beginners in 
making a systematic study of plants. Every stu 
dent of Botany should have a copy. 

Sent post-paid on recetpt of 10 cents. 


SPECIAL RATES ON LARGE ORDERS. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING ;COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St.; Boston ,,Mass, 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees tor Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 
Mas removed from 490 Hudson Street, to 
106 and 108 Seventh Avenue. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL CARDS. 


200 Cards and 1,000 Important Points in each 
set. Cover the whole fiela of Geography and 
U. 8. History. Unequaled in preparing Teachers 
and Advanced Scholars quickly for examination 
in above branches. Kemit $1.00 for sample set 
of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents. 

FREEMAN & RIDDLE, Fountain Pars, O 








AMATEUR _biic Sctcdons tor Pun: 
lic Readings and Recitations. 

THEATRICALS To seue 
No. 33 Rose St., New York. 


oO vA 

6 / d o 
The American Investment Company, of Fm- 
metsburg, lowu, with a Paid up capital of $600,- 
006, surplus $75,000, offers first Mortgage Loans 
drawing seven per cent. lso 6 cent, 1, year De- 
benture Bonds secured by 105 per cent, of first Mort- 
e Loans heli ‘'n trust by the Mercantile Trust 
ompany, N. Y. 5 percent. certificates of deposit 
for periods under one year. Write for full informa- 


tion and reference to the company at 150 Nassau 
St. New York. A. L, ORMSBY. Vice-Presic ent. 


HELPS ror TEACHERS. 


Is the title of our new catalogue of books 
for teachers, now read It contains 
in its 84 pagesa full description of our own 
publications and a list of 250 of the most 

rominent books for teachers. These have 
fen carefully classified into departments, 
and every book hus its title, number of 
pages, price, special teacher’s price, and 
postage. All the prominent are further 
described, or a table of their contents given 
It has also a short list of reference books. 
club list of educational and other papers, 
and acareful index. Nothinglike it is pub- 
lished Our prices are low, and a fy 
will save money by securing it. t free 
for 4 cents in stamps. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, New York 


EACHERS’ BOOKS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 84 page Also catalogue 
descriptive cata- of 1000 Best books 

__ logue tree if you for School Libra- 
oo hand. ah ries; heavy dis- 

argest stock ; 

discounts; prombtness. counts. Buy of us. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs.,, 
, .25 Clinton Place, N.Y, 15: Wabash Av., Chicago, 











THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 





During its twenty-four F a= of active 
life, THE TRAVELERS of Hartford has so 
exhausted the phases of versatile energy 
and complete occupation of its field, that 
it is hard to find any new side of its bus- 
iness to bring into prominence; and it 
can only be said of its last year, that it 
has done a great and profitable business, 
larger in its own specialty than all its 
rivals together, and well up towards the 
front even in its Life Department. The 
accident business has always more than 
held its own in the business and profes- 
sional classes, though the vast strikes and 
lockouts for some years back necessarily 
caused a slight falling off in the policies 
covering the more hazardous occupations; 
but the past year shows a heavy increase 
in both lines, the number of licies 
written being over 3,000 greater than in 
1886, and the iucrease in volume of pre- 
miums much heavier still, and this in 
mite of lower rates offered by others in 
the same field. 

Nearly $7,500,000 of new life insurance 
was written, or about double the amount 
it was doing four years ago, showing the 
public appreciation of its admirable Life 
Policies. Its claim payments amounted 
to the magnificent sum of $1,392,000 
the greatest in any yeur since its organi- 
zation. The most significent item in its 
statement is the clear half-million of 
ready cash it holds to discharge all ob- 
ligations as soon as established; and it 
not only holds these funds for that pur- 
pose, but uses them for that purpose. 


Commend me to Johnson’s Cyclopx- 
dia for scholarship, accuracy, clearness, 
and the concise yet thorough compre- 
hensiveness, which go to constitute an 
ideal reference book for this busy age. 
Every home, school, and office needs a 
Cyclopeedia, which should be reliable, 
fresh us to information, and low in price. 
Johnson’s Universal Cyclopzedia, (1887) 
combines all these alvantages, and is as 
reliable and satisfactory as some that 
cost twice as much. It is published by 
Messrs. A. J. Johnson & do., 11 Great 
Jones St., New York. 


The great walking match, just con- 
cluded at Madison Square Garden, has 
caused much comment and speculation as 
to the effect produced upon a man’s gait 
by the shoes he wears. Unquestionably 


alone ought one’s shoes to be neat, com- 
fortable, well-fitting; but they should 
have about them that style and polish, 
which only can be attained by the appli- 
cation of something like Messrs. Button 
& Ottley’s Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing, 
which makes ladies’ shoes look new, not 
varnished. It is economical. Ask any 
reliable dealer. 


A good teacher has only to let his de- 
sire for a school be made known through 
the medium of a reliable agency, and his 
services will not go uncalled for any 
length of time. Few teachers who are 
looking for schools can do better than 
make application at the American School 
Bureau of 2 West 14th St., N. Y. City, 
which is under the efficient management 
of Mr. R. E, Avery. No fee for registra- 
tion is required here, and it has other ad- 
vantages superior in every respect. Good 
teachers, ho others, are always wanted. 


All good teachers are delighted to hear 
of the advent of any good book, and they 
will be Pee 8 yy to learn that 
Messrs. E. H. tler & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, have just published Butler’s 
Physical Geogra, hy. They also have in 
press, Butler’s Elementary Geography, 
and Butler’s Complete Geography. In- 
terested teachers and school boards will 
do well to write for specimen pages to 
Messrs. E, H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, 
or to C. H. Browne, Agent, 686 Broadway, 
New York, 


A Bright Future 


pd simply ie queen result of wise action P 
e presen oney being necessary, e 
regular order of thi s, the chances for 
making it are observed by the wise. Reader, 
you can make $1 and upwards per hour ina 
new line of pleasant business. Capital not 

; you are started free. All ages. 
Both sexes. Any one car easily do the work 
and live at home. Write at once and learn 
all; no harm done, if after all ve 

2. 


conclude not to All is free. 
dress Stinson & Co. Portland, Main 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 








wes EXCH 
w out “Vex 
Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
fessors, Teach: Governesses, 
ans, Pg to Colleges, Sohool Families and 
Cashiers to Business Firms. 1 


(Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave.. N. % 


8u 


Ch 
Copyists and 


Address 
Tf you want a larger 


REGISTER EARLY 5i.22%.22aiu85 


MISS E. V.SHATTUCK, Prin. Primary Schocl, 
Flushing. N. Y., says :—I take pleasure in recom- 
mending the * Union Teachers’ Agency” to all 
teachers desiring the services of a thoroughly re- 
liable Agency; it is in every respect Just what it 
is claimed to be. For honorable dealing, court- 
eous treatment ard satisfactory result under the 
management of Mr. Kerr, I believe the Agency 
is unsur . Through this Agency I re- 
ceived, within two days, offers of three excellent 
positions. I accepted the first—my present po- 
sition, and find it very satisfactory. Send for 
circular. Union Teachers’ Agency, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. 


REGISTER FARLY The Pennsylvania Ed- 
*ucational Bureau 
wants several hundred skilled teachers. Business 
transacted in every State and Territory. Send 
for circulars to 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont St. BOSTON 21 W. 5th St. 


Studio Building, s ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 














Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 
7 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 
Advantages 
ju perio 
very 


No Fee for Registration, ssverior*in 


ct. Good Teachers—no others—always wanted. 
‘orm for stamp. R. E. AVERY, American 
School Bureau, 2 WxEsT 14th St., NEw YORK. 


‘ec RMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State street, Chicago, UL, Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 





: : : : New School Aids will assis? 

it is a matter of prime importance that TEACHERS dneting your schols in oot let order, 
one’s feet be properly clad, not only dur- | "di, Sai slegantly lithographed in sixty. different. designs, colors 
ing these great pedestrian competitions, wad mettoem, pete per set ¢1; half set 108 cards Gc. | Lange act sam 
ut in ordinary walks of life. o + all by mail, A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, P. 
but in all ordinary walks of life. Not | SS Paeurestel "5 sous 7 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


‘Teachers’ Agency. 


, Introduces to colleges, schools, and famulies, su- 

perior Professors, Pri cipals, Assistants, Tutors 

| and Governesses for every department of instruc- 

tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 

on or-address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York, 


The School and College Bureau, 
ELMHURST (CaICAGO), ILL. 

Good Teachers desiring to locate elsewhere 
are cordially invited to correspond with us. Our 
pian of carefully selecting teachers for their 
fitness, won for us a large and growing 





patro among the best schools and colleges 
of the country. Send at once for circulars and 
blank. Mention N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Address, C. J. ALBERT Manager, 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

Ameri€an and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 

arents. Selling and renting of school property 
Romoor FURNITURE and schools supplies. Best 
references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Stree, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York Citv. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 














THE NORMAL EDUCATIONA '. SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Men:al and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustra- 
; writ en by one who is in the practical work 
of teaching ? so, send One Dollar to 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., 
and they will send to you Apspre G. HALL's 
Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants 


Dial ,. Tableaux, Speakers, ror 
PLAYS School. club & Parlor. Best out. Oata- 
logue free. T. 8. DEntson, Chicago, Dl. 














American [listory. By Benson J. Lossine, 
75c.; half Morocco, $1.00; postage lic. 


faces of the most eminent men 


beautifully bound book of 515 


ader, Cincinnati. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, 





“The very appearance of the volume is an inspiration. 
handsomer volume does not often come from the American 
grer Ilow the volume can be offered at the price is the won- 
er. The work can hardly be overrated in importance. 


Eminent Americans. 


Brief Biographies of Statesmen, Patriots, Orators, and Others, famous in 


LL.D, With over 100 Portraits. Large 12mo, cloth, 


A 


The 


and women shine forth from its 


pages, and the events of their lives are illustrated by the author 
in the happiest possible manner. 
owns the work may be justly envied. No parent can do better 
than to place ‘ Lossing’s Eminent Americans’ in the hand of son 
or daughter. We shall do just what we recommend every 
other father to do, and add the volume to our private library.”— 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, O. 

“Well, that man Alden ‘ beats the Jews ’—and Gentiles, too. 
First thing we know we shall all have a splendid library, and 
obtained so cheaply that we shall never know how little it cost 
us and where the money came from. Here it is again—a 


The American youth who 


pages, half Morocco, for $1.00, 


giving biographical sketches of nearly four hundred men and 
women, from George Washington down to James A. Garfield, 
with portraits of many of them. The name of Lossing gives 
es of the historical accuracy of the contents.”—C hristian 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
ALDEN’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders. Books 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


Publisher, NEW YORK: 


893 Pearl St.; P, O. Box 1227. CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts 
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We will print your name and ad- 


UNCOVERED dress in American Agents’ Direce 
® tory, for only 12 cents in post~ 


ge stamps; you will then receive great numbers of pictures, cards, 
oer logues, books, sample works of art, circulars, magazines, pa- 
pers, general samples, etc., etc., UNCOVERING to you the great broad 
field of the great employment ‘and agency business. Those whose 
names are in this Directory often receive that which if purchased, 


would cost $20 or $30 cash. Thousands of men and women make 
large sums of money in the agency business. Tens of millions of 
dollars worth of goods are yearly sold through agents. This Direc- 
tory is sought and used by the leading publishers, booksellers, 
novelty dealers, inventors and manufacturers of the United States 
= Europe It isregarded as the standard Agents Directory of the 

orld and is relied upon: a harvest awaits all whose names appear 


in it. Those whose names are in it will keep posted on all the new 
money making things that come out, while literature will flow to 
them ina steady stream. ‘The great bargains of the mostreliable 
firms will be put before all. Agents make money in their own local- 
ities. Agents make money traveling all around. Some agents make 
over ten thousand dollars a year. All depends on what the agent has 
to sell. Few there are who know all about the business of those who 
employ agents; those who have this information make big money 
easily ; those whose names are in this Directory get this information 
free andcomplete. This Directory is used by all first-class firms, 
all over the world, who employ agents. Over 1,000 such firms use it, 
Your name in this directory will bring you in great information and 
large value ; thousands will through it be led to profitable work, 
and FORTUNE. Reader, the very best small investment you can 
make, is to have your name and address printed in this directory. 
Address, AMERICAN AGENTS’ DiRECTORY, Augusta, Maine. 


R. H. MACY & co. Tl 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St. 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAU FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISH MENT. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIBS’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN'S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT, 


at 74c., 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS OF CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES 
HANDMADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 866. 


LINEN COODS 
OF ALL KINDS. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


AND 
Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


AND 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churcher, 
ONT Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULL 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent 


“VANDUZEN & TIFT Cincionst v 


Fioc's Bemady for Caterth ts the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


ant dbp, Srmacicts oF ent by mail. 




















0 AND WORPIINE HE HABIT CURED 
PIUM;. DR. JAS. J. HOLDEN, WILLIAMSBURG, 6. 6 


RAVEN SS 


Makes ladies’ shoes .ook 
oot warm i pace Ask any ‘felabie 
——- interested ee 
Burros & Orvizr, Mira. N.Y 














ELY’S CATARRH 
Cream Balm 


1 have used two bot- 
tls of Ely'’s Oream 
Balm and _ consider 
myself cured. I suf- 
fered 20 years from 
catarrh and catarrhal 
headache, and this is 
the firet remedy that 


ioe tuto ~— nostri! and is 


A partici 
agreeable. ‘Price, ie Now Vi by mail 
registered, 60 cents. SLY I BROS. York Offic 
235 Greenwich Street. 


CURE 'i:DE AF 


Peck’s anny Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
, and peform the w of 

re ways in , but invisible 
to others and comfortable to wear. All’ conversation 
and even whisper rs heard distinctly. We refer to thoee 
amy SS ew Sees s tor illustrated with testimon- 
als, 
F HISCCX, ' 88 Bro Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever, 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Qriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


gx as Removes Tan, Pimples 
B85 Freckles, Moth: 
$5: cn tit piscan 
<2232 es,and every 
Tgese blemtshon beau 
B52: ,and defies 
we 23 ion. It has 
es the test 
Fa Be 37 years and is 





to tne skin 
FERD T. HOPKINS. T,48 Bond 8t.. running 
h to Office, t nN. ¥. 
or by all D: ists and Fai Goods Dealers 
throughovt the U. 8. Also fo 
n N.Y. City at RH Macy's. Stern’s, Ehrich’, Kidley’s 
and other "Sikes 8 lers, tr Beware of base 
for arrest and proof of any 
one selling the same. 








('HEATAMERICAN 











Decorated ae Set, or White Granite 


Hanging 
No house can give the same 
ds yg - - 


COMPANY THE GREAT AMGRICAN TRA COMPANY 


¥.0.Bexa0. 81 & 33 Vesey &.. Now VYark. 


COOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP “¥ GOOD TEA AED COFFE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's time to get up 
orders for our celebrated TEAS and COFFEES, and secure a 
beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose Tea or 

Decorated Gold Band Moss Rose Set, or Band or Moss 


Dimner 
or Watch, or Webster’s Unabridged 







The | cured.—Wwm. J. 





** Johnny, 1 have discovered that you 
have taken more maple sugar than I 
you.” “ Yes, grandma; I’ve been m i 
believe there was another little boy eat 
ing the day with me.’ 


Mrs. Muldoon: *‘ Ah, Biddy, look at the 
blackeye you'r got ; wasn’t yez better off 
on $3 a week at service?” s. O’Brien : 
‘* What if Mike do bate me, I’m me own 
mistress now.” 


A false accusation. ‘‘ Your husband is 
something of an antiquary, isn’t he?” 
asked a caller of Mrs. Snaggs. ‘No, I 
don’t think he is,” was the reply, “1 
don’t think he can tell one kind of an ant 
from another.” 


Old Lady—** Conductor, there ain’t 
going to be a collision, I hope.” Conduc- 
tor—‘*I guess not.” Old Lady—* I want 
you to be very keerful. I've got two 
dozen eggs in this basket.” 


They had been sitting in contemplative 
silence for a long time, when William 
musivgly said: ‘‘I think, Naomi, that 
there is a great deal of wisdom in that 
old saying, ‘Silence is goiden.’” ‘‘ There 
may be, but gold is unhandy, I would 
r. ther have a Bill.” [t took him an hour 
to catch on, but he finally offered himself. 


‘Is this genuine Russia leather?” she 
asked of the clerk, who was trying to 
make asale of a sho opping bag. ‘“ Well, 
ma’am, not exactly. “Then it is an 
imitation, is it?” ‘‘ No, not exactly. It 
is un American leather, and made up here 
in Boston. But the foreman of the shop 
spent three years traveling in Russia.” 
**Oh, that’s it? Well, I sues that’s near 
enough ; ; and I’/l take it. 


IMPORTANT. 


How Fock City, save Bagga 
Hire, and stop at t e 
opposite Grand ntral 


ae ts Handsomely Furnished Reoms at $1 and 
wre per day, Tasppean plan. Elevators and 
odern Con vemences 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-c botel in the City. 


When visitin 
Express and 
Grand Union Hotel, 


“It’s a solemn thing, young man,” said 
the broken-hearted father, ‘‘to come into 
the home of an old man and take away 
his only daughter, the light of his house- 
hold, and the prop and solace of his 
declining years. But you may have my 
blessing, and I wish you every joy, and 
——” * But | won’t take her away, tir,” 
interrupted the ve. man, inexpressibly 

“We'll stay right here,” 


affect 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should o. 
ba | used for O8 id TEETHING. 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTE the yt alla ; 
all pain, CURES WIND COLIC ‘Ana is the BEST aay 
EDY FOR DIARRHEA. 25 CTs A BUTTLE. 


‘How old are you my son?” asked an 
old gentleman of a ‘“‘tot” who was cele- 
brating his birthday. ‘‘I am four,” was 
the reply, ‘‘and I am glad of it. I was 
getting tired of being three all the time.” 


Try, Try Again. 
| trying many advertised remedies for 
tarrh during the twelve years | tried 
fly's Cream Balm and with complete success. 
itis over one year since I stopped using it and 
bave had no return of the catarrh. I recom- 


we| mend it to all my friends.—Milton T. Palm, 


Reading, Pa. 


1 was troubled with catarrh in my head to 
an annoying extent for three years. After using 
one bottle of Kiy’s Cream Balm I was entirely 
line, Victor, N. Y. 


Mrs. Brown—(After an exceedingly fine 
dinner) ‘I tell my husband that if he 
will bring gentlemen home unexpec- 
tedly he musn’t complain if everything 
isn't right.” Dunley—* Pray make no 
excuse ; [ wasn’t at all hungry.” 


Will you go to San Francisco? 


The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be 
held in San Fraucisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and all 
other aay on the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& St. Pau. RaiLway, with choice of routes 
via Omaha or Kansas City in going and 
returning. Special Excursion Rates will 
be made from San Francisco to all points 
of interest in California, and to Alaska 
ard the Sandwich Islands. 

The people of California are prepared 
to give their guests a warm welcome, and 
this trip will be the event of a life-time. 

If you_ are desirous of securing inform- 
ation relative to the journey, please ad- 
dress, for iculars, A. V. . Carpenter, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, 
Wis., or F. A. 
Passenger Agent, 63 Clark St. Chicago, 


| 
| 


If! 
The Favorite 
Medicine for Throat and Lung Diffi- 


culties has long been, and still is, Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It cures Croup, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, and 
Asthma; soothes irritation of the 
Larynx and Fauces ; strengthens the 
Vocal Organs; allays soreness of the 
Lungs; prevents Consumption, and, 
even in advanced stages of that disease, 
relieves Coughing and induces Sleep. 


There is no other preparation for dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs to be com- 
pared with this remedy. 

“My wife had a distressing cough, 


with pains in the side and breast. We 
tried various medicines, but none did 
her any good until I got a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which has cured 
her. A neighbor, Mrs. Glenn, had the 
measles, and the cough was relieved by 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I 
have no hesitation in recommending this 


Cough Medicine 


to every one afflicted.’’—Robert Horton, 
Foreman Headlight, Morrillton, Ark. 


“T have been afflicted with asthma 
for forty years. Last spring I was taken 
with a violent cough, which threatened 
to terminate my days. Every one pro- 
nounced me in consumption. I deter- 
mined to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
Its effects were magical. I was immedi- 
ately relieved and continued to improve 
until entirely recovered.’’—Joel Bullard, 
Guilford, Conn. 


“Six months ago I had a severe hem- 
orrhage of the lungs, brought on by an 
incessant cough whieh deprived me of 
sleep and rest. I tried various reme- 
dies, but obtained no relief until I be- 

an to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. A 
ew bottles of this medicine cured me.” 


Mrs. E. Coburn, 19 Second st., Lowell, 
Mass. 

“For children afflicted with colds, 
coughs, sore throat, or croup, I do not 
know of any remedy which will give 


more speedy relief than Ayer’s Cherry 


Pectoral. have found it, also, invalu- 
able in cases of Whooping Cough.” — 
Apa Lovejoy, 1257 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 


Bold by all Drugists. 


Mass. 
Price $1; #1x bottles, $5. 


SCOTT'S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
aND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypephosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both !ing largely increased, 


A Remedy for Consumption. 
For Wasting in Children. 
For Scrofulous Affections. 
For Anemia and Debility, 
For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 








CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 
or 
DR. W. J. STEWART. 
362 WEST 23rd STREET, 
If your teeth are sa “Piastlo ling. for Reliable Work 
Moderate filling f down 


broken 
and sensitive pecialty. 
Refers to A. . Selene, Editor Sopoot JounmaL. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
suntan Aas Peace fee ci RES 










for Price and © Meee 
H. McSHAN & bo. oe 
Mention this paper + Baltimore, Ma. 
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Volume V.—International Education Series. 
Edited by WM. T. HaRRIs, LL.D. 


Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Translated ard furn’shed with ample notes by 
Ww. N. ILAILMANN, A. M.; 
Superintendent of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 
A Complete presentstion of the pri-cipl’s of the New Educ*tion in all of ite phases, particularly 
with reference to varly child-cuiture in home, k n¢erearten, and school. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


Mailed, post paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class-supplies. 
full descript.ve circulars, « te. 


D. APPLETON & CO.. Pub'ishers, New York. Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 





Send for 


SOME EXCEL 


LENT BOOKS 


OF PERMANENT VALUE AT nner y REDUCED PRICE, TO MAKE KOOM FOR 


KW 


STUCK. 


LIMITED SUPPLY ONLY. NOT TO BE REPLENISHED. 
. ITl. 


HE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, By J. 

DORMAN STEELE, Pb.D. Siiff Puper Covers, 

64 pages, lurge 8vo., 41 Lesutiful Wood 

Engravings, Toned parer, uncut edge. Price, 
50c. (Special tv teachers, 14c.) 
Il. 

CRITICAL RFEFVIKW OF THE CEV. 
T+.NNIAL EXHIBITION, By Gen. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pb D., LL.D. Cuief 

of the Bureau o1 Awards. Stiff paper Covers. 68 
pages, Large Svo., tinted paper. Price, 50c. 
(Sp-cial to teacbers, i4c.) 





RACTICAL WOFK OF PAINTING, By 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Eoiror of the 
Lond n Portfolio WVuper, 8vu. Price, 5Uc, 

(Specis] to teachers, 14c ) ‘To any one interested 
in Art, this book 1s inva uabie. 


Iv. 
ODERN SCHOOLS OF ART, Py Partie 


GILBERT HAMERT N. Paper, 8vo. Price, 
s. «Speciul to teuchers, 14c.) These are 


. | admirable notes on most interesting subjects by 


the abrest art cr tic in the world. 


These books are not for sale by booksellers at special prices, but will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid on receipt of price, by the pubiisters. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 





ECLECTIC SERIES, ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITION OF ANDREWS’S MANUAL OF THE CON- 
STITUTION, 


A Manuvl of the Censtitution cf the United States, for the instructior of American Youth in 
the Doties, Ovligatiors and Rights of citizenship. By I. W. ANDREWS, LL. D , Marietta College. 
New Edition, Revised te date Ly the Autbo:, iboroughly ade ptea to gremmar, high-sch« o} and 
college giades; re-set entire and p.inted 110m new type. 12mo., 408 pp., $1.00. By mail, $1.17. 


McGUFFEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 


For THIRD KEADER GRAD«: Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred, 208 pp., full cloth. 
Introcuc'ion wnd sum le copy price, 50c, 

For Fourta Reaper urape: Living Creatures of Water, Land and Air. 208 pp., full cloth. 
Introduction »ud samule cvpy price, 50e. (Nearly ready.) 

Tbese books a e liberally and accurate'y illustrated. The cesigns were drawn and engraved cx- 
pressly for the jessons they il'usirate. and iwclude actual portraits uf many famoas animals, 

The fielu of natural bistors 1s appruached by simple description and anccd..te. The ioterest ip 
reading is awukened by addressing the « niversal love of living c.1eatures, and habits of observation 
are cultivated by pointing out likenes:es end differenccs in the forms and adaptations of animals. 


YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. New York, Boston. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 


STEEL PENS, 


No. 117, (Excelsior.) 

No. 217, (intermediate.) 

No. 317, (Commercial.) 
Campbell’s School Recor 
Campbell’s School Recor 
Campbell’s School Diary, 
Campbell’s School Diary, 


(Imported.) 


No. 115, (School.) 
No. 215, (Half Stub.) 
No. 315, (Falcon.) 
d, No. 1, i 
d, No. 2, Monthly. 
No. 3, Weekly. 
No. 4, Monthiy. 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Schocl Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street. New York City. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


BUTLER'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRIPHY, 
BUTLER'S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Write for Specimen Pages. 


KE. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


C. H. BROWNE, Agent, 683 Broadway, New York. 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


First Term’s Work in|;Weli’s Essentials of 
Reading. Trigonometry. with Four 


Place iables, $1.08, And, 
By HELEN M. CLEVELAND. 
Well’s Plane Trigonzo- 


metry. 75 cts. By Webster Wells, 
Prof. of Mathematics in Mass. Inst. of Technology 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York, 


CHARACTER OF NOTES. |= CHEAPNESS OF PRICE. 
CONVENIENCE OF FORM. 


Kellogg’s Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays surpasses all others, for SCHOOL 
PURPOSES, in the above particulars. The list comprises: 

King Henry V.—Merchant of Venice— Julius Cesar—King Lear—King Henry 
IV., Part I.—King Henry V.II.—As You Like It—Macbeth—Ham‘:et—Tempest— 
King Richard III. 














A new Primer nicely illustrated. 





Sample copy by mail 10 Cents. 





EACH PLAY IN ONE VOLUME, 32mo. 
WITH NOTES, EXAMINATION PAPERS, AND PLAN OF PREPARATION, 


Price for introduction and subsequent use, del. vered to any add ess in the United States, $3 per 
dozen. A sample copy for examinatiun, wi h a view to cluss use, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, New York. 


STONE'S: HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


iBy A. P. STONE, LL.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 








Legally adopted in cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Albany, Minneapolis, Indian- 
apolis, Grand Rapids, Denver, and other important cities throughout the country. 
It is not only an admirable text-book in the study of English history, but has proved 
very successful as a supplementary reader, in connection with United States History 
when English is not a prescribed study. Sample copy sent by mail for 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Eoston, Mass. 


KAUNKS will conter a favor by mentioning ‘loa SCHOUL JOURNAL when communicating 
R with advert.sera. 








Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 


Cyclopzdia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


“Nar auatuen By ANY OTH ER’. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


PUBI I-H¥ RS AND DFALFRS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models, 
and Artists’ Materials. 
Prang’s American lext-fvoks on Art Edu- 

ca:ion. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPFCI+ L ATTYNTION IS CALLED, 

There MOVELSs hsve been special y designed for the 
teaching of Fcr nu and Drawing in Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools, Tney consist of voth Solids and Tanlets, 
arranged in a carefully graded series, are made with 
tne greatest fr accuracy and beauty, and are 
furcisheo at the lowest possible prices. They have 
been adopted by the leaciny c.tres of the country. and 
are sb.olutely indispensable to the correct teach ng 
of Form aod Drawing in every stage, and especiaily 
at the outset 

For catalogue and particulars. address 


THE PRANG FDUCATIONAL CO. 
7 Park Strect, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Ubicago. 





The OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Faithful and Succrssful School Teachers use 
the Kooks, without regard to the interests 
ot authors or publishers; and are great patrens 
of Ditson & ."8 caretully made books, com- 
piled by the best talent. kor lists and descrip- 
tions, please correspond. 


KIND ERCARTEN., Kindergsrten Chimes 
$125, Kate D. Wiggic. A Manual and Song 
Book fer Kindergartners. Songs and Games 
tor little O es, $2.00, Gertrude Walker and 
Harnet 8. Jenks. 136 of the sw: etest « f sweet 
Songs. Kindergarten Plays, Kichter, 30 cts. 

PRIMARY. The Youngest N«te 

e@aders. Ame ican School Music Readers, 


wk 1, 25 cts. Gems for L.ttle Singers, 30 cts. 
Emersun & Swayne. 


INTERMEDISTE and CRAMMAR. 
United Voices, 50 cis.,and Song Bells, 50 cts., 
both by L. UO. Emersun, and the first just out, 


THE HICHER SCHOOLS Laudat us, 
$1.00, a Hymnal for Ladies’ Colleges, by Profs. 
Kenarick and Ritter of Vasser. Royal Singer, 

cts,, L. ©. Emerson. For A: ult Singing 
Ciasses and Hign schools. Song Greetiug, 60 
cts., L. 4. Emerson. Kefined and Beautiful 
vart Songs. 

Specimen Copies of any of the above books 


matled, post free, for the price here given. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO.. 867 Broadway, New York. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pav Bert. 


“It makes the teacbing of Elementary Science 
possible in The Common School.’’ 


ene and Desorvptive Catalogue free on 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Markct Street, Philadelph 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc. 
Dealers in Scbvol Stationerv and Supplies. 








R EADERS wil confer a favor by mention 
r ing THE JOURNAL when communica. 


ting with advertisers. 





MECHANICS for SCHOOLS and COLLEGSS. 


Lessons in Elementary Mechanics. In 
troductory to the study of thysicul science. 
By Phihp Magnus. DUerigved for the use of 
Schools, etc. With numerous +xampies and 
121 wood eugraving?. 18mv, cloth .. ....$1.50 

Text-book of Elementary Mechanics for 
the Use of Coileges and Schools. by E 38. 
Dana, As-istaut Pioftesor of Nutural Phil- 
osuphy, Yale College. Second edition. 12mo, 
RR aT o- ve eaastneeees eunee $1.50 
“All students and mechanics will find tne 

above a mostadmirat.e work.””—Indusir al Wo. ld 

Principles of Elementary Mechanics. By 
brot. De Volsov Wuud. Fully i-vustiraved. Re- 
vised edition, J882, 12mo, cioth,.. ..... $1 25 

Elements of Analytical Mechanics. With 
nuwe:ous exampies aud iliusirations. _ For 
use in Scientific Sch d0/8 und Uolleges, By Prof. 
De Volsun Wood. About 500 pages. $3.00 


Elements of Analytical Mechanics. By Col. 


Peer 8S. Michie, or U. 5. Miltury Acagemr, 
BER. DVRs GROOM. occ ccccccececs peer: =F 


Pub isted and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,” 








AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue willbe sent free to any ad- 
dress and contains a large proportion of ke 
zultable for Supplementary Readeng. 


MACMILLAN & C0. 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physio ogy....@1.1° 








Gcikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog........... 1,10 
Koscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry........ 1.10 
ee a Course of Pr. po oabes - 
‘evon’s kiementary Lessons in Logic........ . 
Stewart’s Lessons ip Elem. Physics.......... 1,10 


Lockyer’s Biem. ps in Astronomy... 1.25 
Rducational Catalugue sent free on application. 


112 Fourth Ave. New Ycrk. 
—— 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


Best ideus ; neatest illustrations; « beapest books. 
Samples will repay teucber cr par ot. First 
er, 15 cents; Seecnd, 26 cts.; Third, 40 cts. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 











5 Somerset &t,, Boston, 





